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INVITATION. | 

VISITORS are always welcome at The | 
Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness “ 


conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of | 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
*® & 





New England and Other Matters. 


Ts large rectangular pedestals that have | 
flanked the entrance to the Boston Public | 
Library since the building was erected are 
henceforth to be occupied by heroic bronze 
figures of Art and Science. The figures are | 
seated in niches so that about half the length 
of the statue comes above the top of the ped- 
estal, an arrangement in keeping with the low, 
broad lines of the building itself. The sculptor 
selected for this work in the first instance was 
the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, who planned 
groups of figures for the two pedestals, but he 
died before he had made more than the rough 
preliminary sketches. Mr. Bela L. Pratt, the 
Boston sculptor, was then selected by the 
trustees to supply the statues. A photograph 
of the head of ‘‘Art’’ is shown upon the cover 
of The Companion this week. 

The figure of Science, at the south of the 
entrance, is that of a draped woman, who holds 
a globe in her hand upon which she is looking 
with downcast eyes. Art is less heavily draped, 
holds a brush and palette, and is looking to 
the right. Both are beautiful and graceful 
figures. Their presence will add much to the 
beauty of the library building and of Copley 
Square. ® 
> the great basin drained by the Penobscot 

River there are six hundred and ten lakes 
and ponds, of which two hundred and fourteen 
have no names. This fact is brought out by 
a recently completed government survey that 
throws light upon the lack of occupation and 
development of a vast region in the northern 
part of Maine. Incidentally, it shows that 
there are still opportunities to distribute a few 
more tongue-twisting Indian names in the pic- 
turesque land of Chemquassabamticook and 
Cauquomogomoc. ° 

NLY a few whaling craft now put out to 

sea from New Bedford, but the memory 
of the hardy men and the great fleets of earlier 
years is to be preserved. Through the gener- 
osity of former Congressman William W. Crapo, 
a beautiful bronze memorial will soon com- 
memorate their achievements. It will represent 
a whaleman in the act of throwing: a harpoon 
from the bow of a whale-boat; figure and boat 
will be of bronze and the pedestal of granite. 
The statue will be placed upon the grounds of 
the public library, and will be unique among the 
public monuments of the country. 

cay 


LARGE majority of the states, including 

all of those in New England, have passed 
laws, either compulsory or permissive, regard- 
ing the display of the flag on school buildings. 
The Companion is glad to have had a part in 
the work that brought about this result. It is 
said that the first school in the United States 
over which the flag was raised stood on Cata- 
mount Hill in the town of Colerain, Massa- 
chusetts. This year marks the centenary of 
the event, and, although the little log school- 
house of 1812 has long since passed away, it is 
planned to hold an appropriate celebration 
upon the historic spot in August. 


& 


EVERAL New England colleges are trying 

to add definite and substantial sums to their 
endowment funds. One of them is Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Connecticut, which 
hopes to raise a million dollars before June 
19th. That is a large sum for a small college 
to seek at one time, but the work has been 
pushed with great energy, and the response 
of graduates and friends of the institution has 
been highly gratifying. Late in April it was 
announced that nearly seven hundred thousand 
dollars had been pledged. Mount Holyoke 
is trying to raise half a million for its endow- 
ment fund before next October. Four-fifths 
of that amount was collected or pledged several 
weeks ago. This is‘an appropriate year for 
substantial expressions of interest in the work 
of Mount Holyoke, for it is the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding, by Mary Lyon, 





of the seminary that, half a century later, | 
became a college. There, as at Wesleyan, one 
of the chief reasons for desiring an increased | 
endowment is the wish to increase the salaries | 
of the faithful and efficient teaching staff. 
Brown, also, began the present year with a 
well-organized movement to add a million dol- 
lars to its endowment funds, and the work has | 
been pushed with much enthusiasm toward a 
successful conclusion. 


& 


- a recent issue The Companion mentioned | 
a church in Greenland, New Hampshire, | 
that has had but seven pastors since it was 
established in 1707, two hundred and five years | 

That is an average pastorate of almost | 
exactly thirty years. Butin Lancaster, Massa- | 
chusetts, there is an older church where | 
successive ministers have served terms the | 
length of which surpasses even this remarka- | 
ble record. This church has had a continuous | 
existence since 1653,—two hundred and fifty- | 
nine years, —and in that time has had but eight | 
pastors. This is an average pastorate of about | 
thirty-two and a third years. | 
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A JAPANESE SAGE. | 
OT man but nature was the teacher of | 
Sontoku Kinjiro Ninomiya, ‘‘A Peas- | 
ant Sage of Japan.’’ He founded a 


| codperative credit society to encourage industry, 
| economy and service. He worked in the fields | 
| or in the homes of the peasants, to the astonish- 
|ment of the ignorant villagers. Aiming at | 


creating character by evoking energy, he insisted | 
on regularity of work and continuous industry. | 


The summer of 1833 was extremely wet and 
cold. It chanced one day that Sontoku ate | 
some lant, which he found to have a very 
unus flavor, like that of autumn fruit. 
Throwing down his chop-sticks, he said, ‘‘It | 
is now the beginning of summer, yet this tastes | 
as if it had been gathered in the autumn. | 
It can only denote that we shall have no summer | 
this year. We must make provision for this | 
unfortunate state of affairs, or all the farmers | 
will starve. ’’ | 

Accordingly, he issued the following order | 
throughout three villages: ‘‘This year the crops | 
will fail, and we must oo against famine. | 
I will remit the taxes this year on one tan of | 
ground for each family, so let millet be sown | 
at once in this portion of ground, that = 
may escape starvation. This is absolutely 
necessary; let each family see that it is done 
at once. ’’ 

Many of the ts laughed when they 
heard this. ‘‘How can the master tell what 
the crops will be, clever though he is? If 
every ily grows a tan of millet, what an 
immense amount of it there will be in the three 
villages!. Where in the world can we store it 
all? What a senseless command!’’? However, 
as the taxes on that land were excused, and as 
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Shetland Ponies Pesiis.w: smith, Sanay Hook, Ct. 





One of 200 Pieces. |THE BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


| 1, 3 and 5 Worcester Square, Boston, Mass. 
| YOUNG LADIES OVER 21 YEARS OF AGE DESIRING 
To TAKE THE COURSE SHOULD APPLY AT ONCE. 





| Established 
1858 


| es Crystal 
| For the Laundry. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 








Buy Leavens 
Furniture 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Sold in 5c.,10c. & 150. Bottles. 





q Every piece is rich in dignity 








and simplicity. 


q The lines suggest quiet and 
repose, offsetting the hurry 
and bustle of life. 


Outdoor Life 


and Dignified Employment 


@ Moderate prices prevail on 
our entire stock; and Leavens 
Furniture pleases the most 
discriminating. 








@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 


@We exercise great care in 
packing and shipping. 


@ Cali at our warerooms; if 
you cannot, you’ll find that 
it’s easy to choose and order 
by mail from Set No. 10, 
illustrating over 200 pieces 
of Leavens Furniture, suitable 
for hall, den, study, dining- 
room, chamber, etc. 


@, The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 
sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
will be considered. 


q The Set is free; send for it. 








‘WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
32 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
































je A were expressly ordered to plant it with 
millet, they feared the consequence of disobedi- 
ence, and they set about tivating the new 
crop, although against their will. 
summer continued wet and cold, and, as 
Sontoku had foreseen, crops failed everywhere, 
and famine reigned throughout the northern 
part of the island. The number of starving 
people was terrible; but thanks to the foresight 
of Sontoku, there was no distress in the three 
as the deficiency in the ordinary food- 
supply was made up with the millet. The 
people were deeply grateful to their far-seeing 
eae, and the grumblers regretted their 
tility to his orders. 


APPROPRIATE VIANDS. 


RS. Gaskell, charming novelist and ex- 
M quisite housekeeper, attended in her 
youth a select school presided over by 
a lady of title, where she received careful 
training in the accomplishments then consid- 
ered fitting for a young gentlewoman. One 
of them was fine cookery, and included dishes 
appropriate to the feast- and fast-day of the 
Christian year. 


‘*We learnt,’’? she recorded, ‘‘to make all | 
the cakes and dishes of the season. We had | 
feo porridge and mince pies at Christmas, | 

itters and cakes on Shrove Tuesday, | 
frumenty on Mothering Sunday, violet_cakes | 
in Passion Week, tansy pudding on Easter 
Sunday, three-cornered cakes on Trinity Sun- | 
day, and so on through the year—all made 
from good old church recipes handed down 
from one of my lady’s earliest Protestant 
ancestors. ’’ 

Few of these church recipes to have | 
crossed the ocean, although in addition to those 
that did, our good Puritan ancestors, whose | 
—- a hot-cross bun or an Easter egg | 
pas 7 shock established kindred culinary 

itions of their own in the turkey and 
pumpkin pie of Thanksgiving and the hasty 
pudding of fast - day. here was also ordi- 
nation-cake. One hears of it less often than 
of its political cousins, election -cake and 
independence-cake, and it is sometimes claimed | 
that the rule was the same. Certainly, as far 
as it has survived, the recipe for a once famous | 
‘‘rimed-rule ordination-cake’’ coincides with 
the ingredients of an equally famous and 
formidable independence-cake. ‘Thus it begins: 


Housewives who would mix and bake 
For the flock and pastor’s sake, 
Here’s your Ordination Cake: 

Pounds of flour take a score; 

Sugar, fifteen pounds, no more; 

Ten of butter; eggs at least 

Four dozen, would you richly feast— 
The which will need a quart of yeast— 


The rest is lost; but the complete prose 
recipe for independence-cake required, besides 
about a quart and a pint of spirit, to insure 
its keeping ~~ sixty-five pounds of raw 
material. ow our revered but unhygienic 
ancestors did eat! 














CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
WANTED !N.EVERY Town in 


NEW ENCLAND 


We want practical men to demonstrate the great advantages as to economy, artistic possibilities, 
neatness, wearing qualities, sanitation J ibl possessed by 


ROWN’S PANEL BOARD 


in comparison with reproduci rk or lath and plaster construction 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


BROWN’S PANEL BOARD is a pure wood fibre product, a ductor of heat and 
cold. It comes in sheets 4 to 12 ft. long by 32 or 48 inches wide. In new houses it goes 
over the studding instead of plaster. In old houses it goes over the cracking plaster. Run 

strapping” across it and obtain i panel effects that give city house, store, hotel, 
rest t, office or bungalow the individuality that every artistically inclined owner craves. 
It takes ae and oil paints in the richest colors or the most delicate shades, and at the mini- 
mum cost. ' 

BROWN’S PANEL BOARD is already in favor in 160 New England towns. Every car- 
penter and builder in New England should be able to answer any questions about our splendid 
product, and, of course, you want to know all about this new material that tends to encourage 
building and repairing, makes your work light and clean and enables you to build the whole 

without subletting any contracts or having your work held up by damp plaster. Write 
to-day for fully illustrated circulars and terms to builders. A postal card will do, or cut out 
this advertisement and mail it with one of your business letter-heads. 

















Corner. in a panel board dining-room in the beautiful new bungalow at Salem, Mass., owned by George W. 
Pitman, Esq., of the well-known building firm of Pitman & Brown. There isn’t an ounce of plastering 
in the whdle house. Every room has Brown’s Panel Board walls and ceilings. 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO BUILD OR REPAIR. 


__ If you want to know how little the cost of construction with BROWN’S PANEL BOARD 
will be, give us the dimensions of any room in your house that you would like to transform, or 
that you would have out from the other rooms in the house you may be building or plan- 
ning. We'll surprise and delight you with figures giving the approximate cost of material and 
work and with it for beautiful wall and ceiling effects. Write to-day for samples, 
illustrations and complete information. 


CHARLES D. BROWN & CO.,, Inc., 


New John Hancock Building, 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 20. 






































VOLUME 86. 


IXTY years ago 
S a boy grew tired 

of a stony Mar- 
seilles potato-field and 
went away in search 
of easier fortune. 
Now his son was 
coming back. 

The ‘‘livery’’ horse 
climbed the last slope 
of the long hill out 
of Mayville. George 
Robbins leaned back 
in the buggy-seat and 
gazed at the slowly 
shifting ‘‘ arrange- 
ment”? of hill and 
valley with a sense 
of pleasure that sur- 
prised him. This 
whim of visiting the 
scenes of his long- 
dead father’s boyhood 
had only half-inter- 
ested him. Ifa busi- 
ness errand in Boston 
had not given him an 
easy chance to pass 
through Mayville, he 
would hardly have 
taken so much 
trouble. He could 
not remember that he 
had ever heard his 
father mention more 
than the name of 
Marseilles. No per- 
son, no scene, no inci- 
dent had descended 
as the son’s inheritance to link 
the prosperous, energetic, mid- 
die-aged Westerner with the 
obscure village in the New 
England hills. On the way East; indeed, 
George had changed his mind half a dozen times 
as to whether he would go straight on or not. 

But he had approached Mayville in the 
sunny, cheerful early morning; he had left the 
train, found a decent breakfast at the little 
Mayville hotel, secured a horse and buggy 
from the ‘‘Livery Connected,’’ inquired the 
way, refused the services of a driver, and was 
now fairly embarked on the last stage of his 
journey. 

Although he had lived all his life in the level 
Western country, and had grown up to suc- 
cessful leadership in the energetic bustle of a 
new and wealthy state, some ancestral strain 
woke in him at the sight of the quiet green 
hills. He found himself taking in all the 
friendly beauty of the scenes before him with 
keen and genuine delight, like one returning 
home after absence. The hilly road and his 
necessarily slow progress failed to annoy him, 
and even on the level stretches he did not urge 
his horse out of its accustomed leisurely pace. 
It was as if the mere drawing near to a goal 
long contemplated and desired were in itself a 
pleasure not to be cut short. 

Now and then he stopped to make sure of 
the right road by inquiring of some wayside 
haymaker or by deciphering some dim guide- 
board. Once he drove into a dooryard and 
asked his question of a housewife sitting on 
the shady porch with a pan of peas. Her 
quick interest and the courtesy of her reply 
pleased him ; even the accent and idiom of her 
speech seemed usual and familiar to him. 

So, toward noon, he came to the top of a 
hill, and saw, spread out below, a tiny, strag- 
gling village, quiet in the sunshine. He felt 
again that vague confidence in being welcomed 
that had kept him thus far from asking what 
was the probability of his finding lodging and 
meals in Marseilles. 

His horse stopped at the crown of the hill 
to consider the descent. George then became 
aware of other sounds close at hand—children’s 
voices. Facing about, he saw a little group 
gathered under the shade of a straggling road- 
side hedge. Anold man, with smoothly shaven, 
wrinkled face, sat upon a stone, busy with 
some ingenious trinket of woven sweet-grass ; 
three small children, clambering upon his knees 
or launching themselves upon his shoulders 
all behind, lent a hindering hand to the 
Work, 

The group, it seemed to George, must belong 
to the village; and he decided to test at once 
what might be the quality of his reception 
there, 

‘I beg your pardon,’? he began. 

The children, quick-eared, looked up, then 
shrank back from the stranger, dumb with 
childish embarrassment. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said George again. 

Still the old man did not hear him; but the 
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shrinking away of the / 
children drew his atten- 
tion, and he looked. 


“Did you speak to 
me, sir?’’ he said, a 
little apologetically. 


**T thought you might 
be able to tell me some- 
thing about the village 
here. I have driven up 
from Mayville, on the chance of finding a 
place to spend the night. You see, I am 
a stranger—or was until now.’’ 

‘Oh, a stranger.’? The old man’s face 
lighted with interest. Putting the children 
aside, he rose and came forward. There was 
first a look of scrutiny in the aged eyes, then a 
hospitable smile that set his face in many tiny 
wrinkles. 

‘*Oh, yes; we’ve room for a stranger most 
any time. There ain’t, so to say, any hotel; 
but I guess Rodney Evans will take you in.’’ 
He paused, and looked a little uncertainly at 
the traveler.- ‘‘Or if it so happened—if—if— 
You won’t be mad, will you, if I put it too 
blunt?—if it so happened you didn’t have any 
money, why—I could take you home with me 
for the night. Though I presume to say,’’ he 
added, hastily, as if to save himself from 
doing an injustice, ‘‘I presume to say Rodney’d 
take you, just the same. I know he would.’’ 

‘It is very good of you to invite me,’’ 
George said. ‘‘But I have money enough to 
pay; so if you think Mr. Evans will take me 
in, I’ll go to his house. ’’ 

The old man looked slightly relieved. 
‘*That’s good, that’s good. It’s always better 
to have some money. You’!l find a better bed 
at Rodney’s, I’m sure. His is the big yellow 
house on along the road. You’ll likely find 
him just about coming in for dinner.’’ 

He turned away somewhat abruptly, barely 
acknowledged George’s thanks, and again took 
up his interrupted task of entertaining the 
children. 

**T might as well tell you, first as last, Mr. 
Robbins, there’s just one member of your 
family left alive in Marseilles.’’ Rodney’s 
face was grave and a little anxious. He wished 
to choose his words carefully. He liked this 
other man; he had listened with growing in- 
terest to the story of his errand, while he sat 
with him on the porch after dinner. 

‘**The old place where your grandfather lived 
—and your father, when he was a boy—is over 
on Marshall Hill, the other side of the town. 
In the morning, if you like, we’ll drive up 
there and look round. The house —’’ 

‘*But you spoke about one of the family as 
still living !’’ 

Rodney faced the issue now. 
Robbins, it’s like this. 


**Yes, Mr. 
Your father’s younger 
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ON ALONG THE ROAD.” 


TL toy 

brother, Malachi, was 
the only one living, as 
long ago as I can remem- 
ber. That must have 
been ten years after your 
father went West. He’s 
the one I meant. I sup- 
pose he wasn’t very 
strong or able to work 
much, and there not 
being anybody to look after him, why, we 
—the town—were perfectly willing to do it. 
Your Uncle Malachi lives at the town farm, 
Mr. Robbins.’’ 

eA pauper !? 

‘*Well, we don’t exactly call him that, Mr. 
Robbins.’’ Rodney laid a soothing hand on 
George’s knee. ‘‘Don’ttakeithard. Wedon’t 
think any the worse of him here in Marseilles. 
It isn’t as it would be in some bigger place. 
And Malachi’s a good old man that everybody 
likes. He was up on the hill with a lot of 
children this morning; they think the world 
and all of him, the children do.’’ 

‘“*But all these years,’’ George groaned, 
‘*when my father—I—should have been caring 
for him!’’ He sprang up. ‘‘I shall of course 
take him home with me at once. I can’t think 
of his sleeping another night, eating another 
meal in such a place—and with me here! 
Couldn’t I find him at once, this afternoon, 
and take him away to Mayville; or perhaps 
you would be willing to have him stay here 
to-night, if —’’ 


‘“‘Why, certainly — certainly. He’s stayed 


in this house a good many nights, Malachi | 


has. There’s no house in town where he| 
isn’t welcome. 


man, and it’s not so easy for old folks to 


change. ” 


his discovery, could see only one way before 
him. 

‘*You don’t quite understand, Mr. Evans,’’ 
he broke in, a little coldly. ‘‘There can be 
only one thing that should be done. I must 
begin at once to try to make up to my uncle 
for a great many years of neglect and hard- 
ship. Will you tell me where—where this 
almshouse is?’’ 

With a sigh, Rodney heaved himself out of 
his comfortable chair. 

**Oh, I’ll drive over with you, Mr. Robbins. 
But we don’t call it an almshouse. It’s just 
the town farm.’’ 

**Don’t trouble; you are busy.’’ 

“Tt isn’t any trouble; and it may be easier 
all round to have me along. You see, Malachi 
knows me, and he doesn’t know you.’’ 





you? 
But George, startled, conscience-stricken at | 
| playin’ checkers wi’ me? Nephew, 
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livery buggy turned 
into a pleasant lane 
and drew near the 
two-story-and -a-half 
brown farmhouse that 
Rodney pointed out 
as the goal of their 
journey, the West- 
erner admitted a defi- 
nite sense of relief at 
the farmer’s compan- 
ionship, and of grat- 
itude to him for 
coming. The busi- 
ness suddenly pre- 
sented to him a 
chance of difficulty 
that he could not 
define. He glanced 
at Rodney; a little 
frown of perplexity 
wrinkled the farmer’s 
forehead. George did 
not quite understand 
it, but it seemed to 
him that his cares— 
and the unknown 
uncle’s — were Rod- 
ney’s as well. 


‘*Whoa!l’’ said 
George Robbins, 
sharply. He pulled 


up the horse in front 
of the single stone 
that served as step to 
the broad, shabby 
piazza. 

A child’s face, big- 
eyed, showed at a 
window, then vanished; there 
was a scurry inside, a call. In 
a momenta big, smiling woman 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Brown!’’ said Rodney. 
**Is Uncle Malachi round? This is his nephew, 
Mr. Robbins, from Iowa. He wants Uncle 
Malachi to go home with him.’’ 

At the introduction the woman had put out 
a hospitable hand. She dropped it limply 
upon the rim of the buggy-wheel. 

‘“‘Wants Uncle Malachi to go home with 
him!’’ she repeated, blankly. ‘‘My goodness 
I’m sorry!’’ Then she flushed. ‘Oh, I didn’t 
mean that, Mr. Robbins. It was just selfish 
of me, that’s all. I wouldn’t have you think 
I grudge him any good luck. You just flus- 
tered me. You see—why, I don’t know what 
we’ll —’’ She turned abruptly to the child, 
and the harshness in her voice hid, it seemed 
to George Robbins, some gentle emotion. 
“You run, now, Molly, and ask Uncle 
Malachi to come out here. He’s out on the 
back porch, I guess, helping Jimmy fix his 
kite. ’’ 

‘*No, he isn’t, ma. He finished that, and 
went out in the orchard to read the paper to 
Miss Deborah. ’’ 

‘‘Of course; they always sit out there on 
pleasant days. Well, you skip and tell him 
there’s some one to see him. Deborah’s blind,’’ 
she explained, simply. 

The child vanished again, and a silence of 
embarrassment fell upon the three. Clearing 
his throat, George gathered himself for a con- 
versational plunge, when a tap-tapping of a 
staff in the hallway stopped him. A very old 
man with a long beard peered out of the door- 
way. 

‘*Where’s Malachi Robbins?’’ he demanded, 
hoarsely. ‘‘If he ain’t doin’ nothin’ better, 
Mis’ Brown, you tell him I want to play 





But,’’ Rodney hesitated again, checkers. nd 
**but do you think it would be the best thing? 
You see, Malachi’s always lived here in Mar-| There’s somebody waiting to see him. 
seilles. You must remember he’s a pretty old | 


‘*I—I don’t believe he can play, yet a while. 
His 
nephew’s come with Mr. Evans.’’ 

‘*Hello, Rod!’’ the old man roared. ‘*That 
What you bringin’ folks round here for, 
takin’ up Malachi’s time when he ought to be 
? Gosh, 
there ain’t nob’dy in town, I sh’d think, that 
Malachi ain’t uncle to!’’ 

The old man, chuckling hoarsely at his jest, 
tap- -tapped his way back into the house. 

‘*Whoa!’’ said a big voice, so close that 
George jumped. 

The newcomer, big like his voice, laughed 
when his Concord wagon came to a stop along- 
side. There was a little boy sitting with 
stifiy outstretched legs beside him. ‘Old 
Dennis was whisperin’ so loud you didn’t 
hear me comin’, I guess. My, I’d hate to 
have such a weak voice as his.’’ 

The fat, crinkly-faced man threw himself 
back in his seat and laughed again, so uproar- 
iously that the echo came rollicking back from 
the side of the big barn across the yard. At 


A half-hour later, when the two in the) the sound the laugher paused in mock alarm. 
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‘*Say, Rod, I guess I started a clapboard!’’ he 
said. ‘‘What do I owe the town?’’ 

George Robbins started; he had been near 
to forgetting that this was an almshouse from 
which he had come to rescue—a pauper! 

The newcomer went loudly on: 

‘Say, Mis’ Brown, I speak first for Uncle 
Malachi. Don’t you let Rod Evans get him. 
I’ve come five miles after him right in the 
middle of hayin’, and I don’t dare go home 
without him.’’ The fat man took off his hat 
and rubbed his bald head. ‘‘I shouldn’t have 
a hair left. My wife’s aunt, she that was 
Dianthy Moore, has come up from down-coun- 


’ try on a visit, and nothin’ ’11 do but she’s got 


to talk over old times with Uncle Malachi.’’ 

‘‘And he promised to make a water-wheel 
for my dam next time he came.’’ The little 
boy clapped his hands eagerly. ‘‘Don’t you 
s’pose he can stay at our house a long, long 
while, Mis’ Brown?’’ 

Rodney glanced at the man beside him. But 
George Robbins was gazing at the hub of the 
wheel, and wrinkling his forehead. 

The woman turned at a sound within the 
house. 

‘‘Unele Malachi’s come in,’’ she said, in a 
low tone. ‘*Perhaps—perhaps you’d rather 
see him in the parlor?’’ 

‘‘Thank you—yes, I would,’’ said George 
Robbins, gratefully. ‘‘It’s—rather hot out 
here. You’ll come in, Mr. Evans.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Rodney. 

The two men had but a moment to wait in 
the cool, rather dim room. Then there were 
steps outside. 

‘*T think you’d better wait for me out here, 
James, if you don’t mind,’’ saiq@ some one. 

‘“*All right, Unele Malachi,’’ answered a 
child’s voice. ‘‘I’ll sit on the stairs and wait; 
but hurry up, won’t you?’’ r 

‘*T sha’n’t be long, James, I’m sure.’? Then 
the old man of the hilltop hedge stood in the 
doorway. 

George stepped forward, tried to speak, and 
failed. The old man peered at him an instant 
in the dim light, then remembered him. 

‘Oh, you came to accept my invitation. 
You are very welcome, sir. But, Rodney, I 
am a little surprised. You —’’ 

George spoke quickly. ‘‘Oh, that is not it.’’ 
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NTIL we are tried, we never really know 
UJ what stuff we are made of. How many 

of us, for: example, could stand the 
supreme test that came to those girls the day 
the old Emporium building burned? 

Flora was a general favorite, although Mrs. 
Blaney used to complain that she laughed 
too much about nothing. She had brown 
eyes and little freckles, and she sold dolls 
and toys on the top floor. The week before 
the fire she had had an offer from a milli- 
nery house—because a very pretty girl always 
sells more hats, especially when the styles 
are flowery and fluffy. So she would not 
have been in the fire if it had not been that 
she was soon to be married to Sam Hawkins, 
and consequently did not care to take a new 
place. 

Sam was an engineer on the Burlington. 
The Saturday the Emporium burned he was 
off on his run; but he was to go to church with 
Flora on Sunday. And he had sent her some 
pink and white flowers. Spread out in Flora’s 
bedroom at home were two new summer silk 
dresses. Her sister’s was substantial, but 
Flora had a trifling thing, almost all white and 
pink. 

The spring had been dry, but on that Sat- 
urday a high wind had cleared the sky so that 
it was as blue as wild violets, and full of soft, 
light clouds. As Flora returned to her place 
at the Emporium after luncheon, that same 
wind romped round her, making her go with 
a dancing step, like a child’s. 

In the store entrance two customers discussed 
the wind. ‘‘When it blows like this,’’ one 
remarked, ‘‘I ‘always think: ‘What if a fire 
should break out!’ I’d hate to work in a 
cheap, rickety store. If this one ever took 
fire, it’d go like tar-paper, sure.’’ 

Here the speaker caught sight of Flora. 
‘*Do you work here?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes, and on the top floor,’’ Flora replied. 
‘“‘T’m not afraid of fire. You know the fire 
always turns out to be in some other building. ’’ 

‘*Fire’s nothing to laugh at, child. If ever 
you hear the alarm while you’re working in 
this place, you get to the pavement as quick 
as you can.’’ 

Flora laughed, and went through the depart- 
ment where they sold soap and perfume, past 
the staircase to the basement,—where all the 
fireworks were stored,—to the elevator. She 
could hear the gasoline-engine thumping; the 
elevator wabbled as it carried her to the sixth 
floor. 

The building was too high and narrow for a 
department store—Flora could remember when 
the Emporium had only three stories; it was 
very shabby, the windows were small, the 
flooring was weak and thin. Before long they 
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Then he turned helplessly to the farmer. ‘I 
think you had better tell him; it will be less 
abrupt. ’’ 

Rodney, upon whom all such difficult tasks 
seemed naturally to fall, took up this one. 
Direct, simple, strong and kind, he made the 
errand clear. 

**So, Uncle Malachi,’’ he said at the end, 
‘‘vour nephew wants to take you with him to 
his own home, to take care of you there.’’ ~ 

For some time, since the identity of the 
stranger had been made known to him, Malachi 
had stood holding the younger man’s hand in 
his own, looking with dim eyes into the face 


of his nephew. But he had not spoken—nor | her. 


had George, until Rodney now paused. 

‘*Unele Malachi. ’’ 

‘‘My boy—George’s boy !’’ 

‘*Uncle Malachi, Mr. Evans has told you 
what I should like to do, i you wish wo ave 
me.’’ 

Rodney looked up at him quickly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said George Robbins, “‘if you wish 
to have me.’’ 

A look of relief rose and spread over the old 

man’s face. ‘‘I didn’t know as you’d under- 
stand, sir—George; but you “de, just as your 
father would have. He went away because 
he did not belong in Marseilles; and I must 
stay because I do.’’ 

He paused, listening to the impatient drum- 
ming of small feet on the stairs outside. 

‘*You will let me furnish you with money, 
Unele Malachi? I have plenty.’’ 

‘*Yes, if you have a plenty that you can 
spare. I should like to—to pay for my keep. 
And as I told you on the hill, it’s always 
better to have some. There are many things 
you can do with a little. I’m too old to earn 
now, and it is right my own should care for 
me. You will stay—for a while—George, and 
let me see you. It is a long time since I have 
seen one of—us.’’ 

‘“*T shall stay for a few days, Uncle Malachi, 
until you have told me all about the old place 
and father; and all about the things you will 
let me help you do here in Marseilles. Mr. 
Evans won’t mind if I let him go home alone, 
and’’—George took his arm—‘‘we can go out 
in the orchard now and begin, and we’ll take 
Jimmy and the boy in the wagon with us.’’ 
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would be getting into their new place; in fact, 
the removal sale would begin in another week. 

Business was dull at that time of the year 
in dolls and toys; the girls spent most of the 
afternoon dressing dolls for the display in the 
new store. They dressed a yellow-haired bride 
and six bridesmaids, and did a great deal of 
foolish talking. 

Mrs. Blaney’s head ached. ‘‘I like a joke 
as well as anybody, Flora,’’ she objected, at 
last. ‘‘But you laugh just to be laughing. I 
wish you’d hush. ’’ 

Just then the five-thirty whistle blew; it 
was time to put things in order for Sunday. 

Flora had a lot of things to putaway. When 
she went to get the cover for her counter, the 
little blonde girl, whose name was Pearl, was 
chatting with a stock clerk, who left her and 
went down on the elevator. Maggie, who was 
slightly lame, leaned against her counter, rest- 
ing. Olga, the little Russian errand girl, was 
trying to roll marbles on a crack in the floor. 
Another child, who had come up from the 
third floor, was waiting for Olga. The force 
on the top floor was small; nearly all the room 
was given over to stock. 

As Flora was passing the elevator shaft, she 
heard confusion below. She paused. Very 
distinctly, up the shaft, came the word, 
** Fire ! ”? 

But it was followed by a peal of laughter. 
You see, when the explosion first occurred, the 
girls thought that no harm was done, and that 
there was no danger. 

‘*They ought to be fired!’’ commented Mrs. 
Blaney, who was near Flora. ‘‘That’s the 
way to start a panic.’’ 

For several minutes after that Pearl fiuffed 
her hair before the glass, and the two little 
girls kept on rolling marbles. Suddenly Flora 
realized that there was noise in the building. 
Cries came up, and the sound of hurrying 
feet. Pearl began screaming hysterically. 
Then they all ran to the elevator shaft, and 
stood there, ringing the bell. 

The elevator did not come, but a blue film 
of smoke rose through the shaft. 

“*Tt’s burning, it’s burning! We’ll all be 
burned alive!’’ cried Pearl, wringing her 
hands. From the very first she was crazed 
with fear; afterward she could not remember 
anything that she had said or done. 

Hearing her screams, the two children began 
to whimper. Flora stooped to throw her arm 
about Katy, while Olga snuggled to her side. 
‘* Don’t cry, kiddies!’’ she kept saying. 
**We’ll get you down all right. ’’ 

Then somebody remembered that a door led 
from the stock-room to a staircase, and they 
all hurried that way. 

It was now quite dark and smoky in the 








stock-room. The stock clerk had piled bales of 
stuff before the windows; and he had not 
thought of fire, for he had left a mass of heavy 
boxes against the door. The girls began to 
tug at these. Then they noticed that smoke 
was pouring in through the cracks of the door, 
between the boxes; the staircase, too, must be 
on fire. 

‘*Run to the fire-escape!’’ cried Mrs. Blaney. 
‘*Tt’s at the northeast end.’’ 

No one dreamed what Pearl was about when 
she darted toward the fire-escape. Suddenly 
she seized the large iron ladder that was hooked 
to the building there. It was too heavy for 


**Let it be! You’ll drop it!’’ shouted Mrs. 
Blaney. ‘Pearl! You wait!’’ 

The ladder was already loose in the girl’s 
shaking hands. It bowed outward, tottering 
toward the street, just as Mrs. Blaney reached 
her side. 

A groan rose—faint and far-away—from the 
people down on the pavement. A moment 
later the crash of the ladder was heard as it 
struck the street. 

Pearl did not realize what she had done. 
But as the girls all crowded to the windows, 
she stood crying bitterly, wringing her hands, 
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“ONE AT A TIME!" SHOUTED THE FIREMAN. 


and screaming that she would throw herself 
into the street. Mrs. Blaney held her by 
main force. 

The others were very quiet. Once the little 
Russian girl looked up at Flora, whispering, 
‘““My mama!’’ She was a half-starved little 
thing, with the face of a woman of thirty; she 
almost supported the family at home with her 
cash-girl’s wages. And to hear her cry for 
her mama that way—like a baby—brought a 
rush of tears to Flora’s eyes. She threw both 
arms round the child. And when she took 
them away, Olga clung so hard to her hand 
that the engineer’s ring cut her finger. 

‘*You’ll see your mama pretty soon, Olga,’’ 
said Flora. ‘‘See! They’re getting the fire- 
ladders. ’’ 

But the men below now motioned to the 
girls to go to the south side of the building. 
There had been a mistake; the fire-ladders 
were on the other side of the town. With the 
appliances at hand, the sixth floor could best 
be reached from the south end. 

So Mrs. Blaney led them through the stock- 
room again. At the water-cooler each girl 
wet her apron or her petticoat, to hold before 
her mouth. Passing the elevator shaft, they 
no longer saw a thin blue column of smoke, 
but dark gray billows, tinged with rose-color, 
that rolled over the top floor. Flames curled 
through the cracks in the floor along which 
the children had rolled their marbles. ; 

With a savage roar, the water from another 
engine struck the burning building. 

Now they reached the south window. The 
firemen had run up a ladder, half-way to them, 
and had spliced a lighter ladder to it; the top 
rung of the second ladder was already at the 
sill. 

‘‘One at a time!’’ shouted the fireman, above 
the roar of the fire and the thudding of the 
water. 

Mad in her determination to be first, Pearl 
sobbed, screamed and struggled, but Mrs. 
Blaney held her back for the children. 

‘*Katy can go ahead of me!’’ whispered 











Olga, clinging to Flora’s dress. And Flora 
put little Katy—sobbing and trembling now 
—on the ladder. 

Then they waited. It was so smoky that 
they could not see out of the windows, and 
the air grew very hot; the wall Flora touched 
burned her hand a little. A cheer came up 
from below; Katy had reached the pavement. 

‘* Another !’’ the panting fireman shouted. 

‘*Maggie is lame,’’? whispered the Russian 
child. And Maggie went next. 

‘*Pearl is afraid and I am not,’’ Olga next 
decided. So Pearl was carried down the ladder, 
to safety far below. 

At last Flora, letting go the little hand she 
had held so long, set the Russian child on the 
ladder. Olga disappeared into the smoke. 

‘*You next, Flora,’’ said Mrs. Blaney. 

‘*No! You have four children to take care 

of. ”? 

**T won’t go and leave you, Flora.’’ 

The ladder now swayed weakly, and the 
fireman, on the way up, repaired his splicing 
as well as he could. 

**Another!’’ he shouted. ‘‘And come easy, 
come easy !”’ 

Both Flora and Mrs. Blaney sat in the 
window. ‘‘I won’t go ahead of a woman with 
four children!’’ de- 
clared the girl. ‘‘And 
one of them a little 
baby! Think of the 
baby, Mrs. Blaney!’’ 

Mrs. Blaney began to 
ery; the girl gave her 
a slight push, so that 
her foot slipped out. A 
moment later the lad- 
der trembled under her 
weight—she was going 
down. 

The splicings almost 
gave way, so that the 
ladder sagged to one 
side. Below, on the 
pavement, was abso- 
lute stillness; the great 
crowd was holding its 
breath. Flora could 
now see nothing, for 
the dense smoke rolled 
below her. She leaned 
out, holding over her 
mouth her lace-trimmed 
pink silk apron, and 
listening with throb- 
bing heart for the cry, 


** Another !’” 

Instead, a crash 
came. 

The ladder had fallen 


to the pavement. And 
now there was so much 
flame and smoke that 
nobody could put it 
back. Flora was alone 
on the sixth floor. 

Within the smoky 
room some things had 
caught from the sparks 
that were coming up 
the shaft. The doll 
bride and the brides- 
maids were on fire. A 
huge young-lady doll, burning in her pink 
satin dress, was twisting in the heat, while the 
wax ran from her smiling face. 

Flora ran across the floor to the end where 
the fire was not so fierce. When the people 
saw her reappear at those windows, they 
cheered. A man with a megaphone shouted 


to her that the ladders were on their way. © 


Then the crowd was quiet. Down there, not 
only women, but grown men sobbed and cried, 
but Flora did not know. Somehow she felt 
all the while that the ladders would come in 
time. Suddenly there was a great crash in the 
building below her. That was when the people 
thought that the floors were falling: in. 

But the top floor was still firm under Flora’s 
feet. It was not so smoky here, for the wind 
was blowing the other way. She saw biue 
sky, and only two blocks away, near a little 
park, the church to which she went on Sunday. 

Round the Emporium traffic was suspended 
After the fire the trolley-cars would begin t» 
move again. People would point out a black, 
water -soaked heap, and perhaps a bit of 
scorched standing wall. Now conductors, 
motor-men, passengers, the people in the strec! 
had but one thought— Flora. 

But a shaft of blue and rose-colored smok« 
swept across below the window where she 
stood, so that now she could see the watchin 
people no more. 

The windows of the office-building across th 
alley were full of spectators; from within it « 
hose was playing on the roof of the burni!:- 
building. The people here pushed a ladder 01: 
toward Flora, but it was too short. 

Her damp apron kept the smoke from h:? 
lungs, but her eyes smarted, and soon she cow! 
not see across the alley. The voices sound 
far away. 

Suddenly there was a shout—very near, riz”: 
outside the window! Flora dropped her apru' 

Out of the smoke two large brown ha)i's 
groped toward her a little way from [tie 
window. ‘‘Can you see me?’ the voice 
shouted. ‘‘ Jump, and catch my hands!’’ 
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When the wind blew some of the smoke aside 
for an instant, Flora made out the figure of a 
fireman, stretched on the ladder, with his legs 
strapped to it, and his hands extended toward 
her. 

She sprang into the smoke. . 

Her hands missed those of the man; she felt 
herself falling—falling. Then the fireman, by 
a movement wonderfully quick and dexterous, 
caught her by both arms, and held her in mid- 
air, six stories above the pavement and the 
breathless crowd. 

She realized little more till she had crawled 
over his body and the ladder, into a dentist’s 
office across the alley. A strange woman caught 
her in her arms and ‘hugged her; and almost 
every one was crying. 

That night in her sleep Flora lived it all over 
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ID you ever watch 
the motes in a 
beam of sunshine? 
And did you ever stop 
to think how many 
thousands of millions of 
eyes have, during the 
history of the world, 
watched the same sight ? 
The Egyptian priests in 
their temples, which 
were so arranged that 
the sunlight should penetrate once a year 

at sunrise to the holy of holies, must have 
watched the fine particles of desert dust in 
the long ray of light that flooded the altar, 
and wondered. But their minds were busy 
with other things, with the stars especially, 
and perhaps it is not surprising that they 
did not realize that in the floating particles 
of microscopic dust is a world quite as wonder- 
ful and quite as important for the human race 
as the universe of suns and planetary bodies. 

Men might still be watching sunbeams, igno- 
rant of everything not large enough for the 
unaided eye to see, were it not for the inven- 
tion of what for some time seemed a toy—the 
microscope. Two pieces of curved glass placed 
together with their curved surfaces outward 
was its beginning, and with it and its improved 
forms, man has been able to follow trails into 
a wilderness more crowded with fascinating 
beings than any forest with all its wild animals 
—beings, moreover, even more dangerous to 
human life. 

The fly that buzzed into the sunlight of an 
Egyptian priest’s day-dream was to him merely 
a dark little creature that annoyed him by its 
buzzing. ‘To-day we know that it is a hideous 
beast with filthy habits that carries into our 
houses the worst enemies of human life, and 
places them just where they will be most dan- 
gerous. 

With the microscope we have watched him 
eat the germs of disease, have even photo- 
graphed the tiny tail that each germ possesses. 
We have looked into every corner of his stomach 
and digestive tract. We know how many fungus 
spores his foot-pads carry, and can determine 
what kinds they are. We have cut him into 
thousands of slices, thinner than the thinnest 
tissue-paper, in order to look at every part of 
him. We have watched his development from 
the egg, and have even followed with our eyes 
the growth of that egg from the union of two 
microscopie cells. 

We have pursued the same methods with 
almost every living animal and plant. 


The Scum on the Water - Pool. 


HE pioneers of microscopy began their 
work with the green scum that grows on 
stagnant water-pools. They found that 
tiese transparent plants were made up of 
short closed tubes fastened end to end; and 
they observed that although the plant grew to 
iwany ‘times its original length, 
‘he individual tubes or cells 
ongated only slightly. The 
only possible conclusion was 
iat these little cells divided. 
They also found‘ that each 
Nitle cell contained a curious 
entral body. The natural ques- 
‘on was: If each tube divides 
‘to halves, what becomes of 
e central body? Some inves- 
zators thought that it disap- 
‘vared and came back again, 
ut Strasburger found that long 
fore the little tube formed the 
irtition that made it into two tubes, the central 
dy or nucleus appeared as a spindle with a 
‘umber of radiating rods on it. 
R This discovery suggested the thought that 
1ere must be some mechanism to divide this 
entral body or nucleus so that each half should 
et its share. Observers then began to study 
‘he beginnings of plants and animals, and 
‘ound that they all started by the union of two 
cells, each of which had a nucleus, and that 
when the two cells were fused into one, the 


‘big doll burning in its pink satin dress. 
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EDGE OF A GOOD RAZOR, SEEN UNDER 
A MICROSCOPE. 











FOOT OF A COMMON 
HOUSE-FLY. 





again. The darting flames were about her, 
she heard the roaring of the water and the fire, 
the hysterical screams of Pearl and the whis- 
pers of the brave Russian child. She saw the 


All at once she woke. It was Sunday morn- | 
ing; her sister was fast asleep beside her. The | 
newsboys were calling their papers on the | | 
street. There was much in the papers about 
Flora—but she did not think of that. 

She saw the sky, blueand pink. Ina church 
the bells were ringing. Under the roof the 
English, sparrows twittered.- Over a chair lay 
her new silk dress, beside that of her sister. 
In a bowl on the window-sill were her pink 
and white flowers. 

Then, as the air was soft and cool, she drew 
the blanket about her, and fell asleep again. 


SIGHT 








same spindle with radi- 
ating rods appeared in | 
place of the two nuclei, | 


the individual cells of | 
the water scum. The 
nucleus in the 
majority of the countless 
myriads of cells that 
compose the human 
body has derived its ss aapeaes through this 
same process. 

That was all that could ~~ determined with- 
out the discovery of a method of seeing these 
nuclei more clearly. Now we can not only 
kill a cell almost instantly, harden it with 
alcohol, and impregnate it with melted paraffin, 





but we can slice it by means of a special razor 





SEEDS OF THE LARGE WATER-GRASS, 
VERY MUCH MAGNIFIED. 


or microtome into shavings one twenty-five- 
hundredth of an inch in thickness, spread these 
shavings like long ribbons on thin glass slides, 
dye them or stain them in all sorts of ways, 
and mount them in a transparent balsam 
almost as imperishable as the glass itself. 

Supplemented by the microtome, the micro- 
scope has enabled us to follow step by step the 
fusing of two nuclei, the process that lies at 
the very beginning of every living thing. It 
seems almost incredible that every living 
creature, no matter what its size, whether an 
elephant or the smallest ant, begins by the 
union of nuclei so small as to be invisible to 
the naked eye. 

The development of these nuclei before they 
meet, the strange arrangement of matter in 
them as they fuse into one large globule, and 

the mechanism by which they 

\ make the first division of the 

new cell that is the starting- 
point of the individual, lie on 
the border of the field now 
known to microscopical re- 
search. Who knows but that 
hidden in the seemingly compli- 
cated structure of these nuclei 
are those laws of heredity that, 
when once understood, will 
affect more profoundly than | 
anything else the whole course | 
of human life? 





of Texas cattle, other forms were found within | 


the blood-cells themselves. How could these 
get there more easily than through the bites 
of insects? The cattle-ticks were carefully 
studied; the parasites were found, and almost 
immediately all blood-sucking insects were 
laid under suspicion; for it was proved that 
they carried these blood parasites from beast 
to man, or from man to man, with almost 
the precision of an inoculating needle. 

For centuries the cause of malaria was sup- 
posed to lie in the dew of 
the miasmatic lowlands. 
To-day the worst malarial 
regions of the world are 
inhabitable by those who 
screen their houses against 
mosquitoes and who quar- 
antine each malarial 
patient to prevent the mos- 
quitoes from becoming in- 
fected. 

As late as 1898 I talked 
with merchants in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, who did 
business in the great coffee- 
exporting city of Santos, 
and they told of the fatal 
dangers of a single night 
in Santos where yellow 


and save every year more lives than are lost in 
a great battle. 


The Exclusion of Germs. 


HE surgical revolution of the past thirty 

years means that all living microbes are 

now excluded from wounds, or are pre- | 
vented, by the use of antiseptics, from growing | 
there. Before the importance of such precau- 
tions was understood, a broken leg or arm, if the 
fracture was a compound one, had only even 
chances of recovery, a wound through the 
intestine was, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, fatal, blood-poisoning was so fre- 
quent that one surgeon would be treating a 


hundred cases, lockjaw was of the commonest | 


occurrence, and erysipelas often followed opera- 
tions. 

To-day, out of a hundred cases of compound | 
fracture, not ten are fatal; the operation on 
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SEEDS OF THE ORDINARY CORN-COCKLE, 
VERY MUCH MAGNIFIED. 


the intestines has become so common under the | 


protection of antiseptics that in thousands of 
cases, it is resorted to merely to find out what 
trouble may be concealed under the abdominal 
wall; blood-poisoning has been reduced to 
cases of neglected wounds; erysipelas following 
operations is almost unknown, and that horri- 
ble monster, the germ of lockjaw, has at last 
been hunted to his lair,—the intestinal canal 
of the horse,—so that now wounds occurring 
in the barn-yard are treated with especial 
reference to the danger from this exceedingly 
poisonous germ. 

If you would know what disinfectants mean 
to your every-day life, you have only to go out 
of the beaten track of travel, into such places, 
for example, as Arabia or Persia, there to 
experience the sense of utter helplessness that 
comes to you there in case of accident, and to | 
see the suffering from neglected wounds. 

The microscope revealed the fact that in the 
dust-mote world there live greater monsters 


| than mankind had ever dreamed of—monsters 





A PORTION OF A CAT'S TONGUE, 
MUCH MAGNIFIED 
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get in, time to multiply by the millions and 
produce their deadly poisons—poisons as deadly 
as that in the fangs of an Indian cobra. But 
these poisons call out into the blood from their 
places of production in the marrow of the 
bones and in the spleen, millions of large white 
mobile cells—the phagocytes. With a speed 
that few of us realize, these are hurried along 
through the blood-vessels to the infected wound, 
land engage there in a struggle with the inva- 


ding microbes. With the microscope, men have 
studied this struggle in the 
blood as generals study 


through their field-glasses 
and with topographic maps 
the movements of their 
troops. 

From wondering what it 
all meant, they have come 
to discover how to aid 


the phagocytes in their 
struggle. They have found 
that, although far away 
from the actual scene of 


the conflict, like the fam- 
ilies who remained at home 
during the Civil War, the 
unattacked cells of all parts 
of the body are doing their 
share by manufacturing in 


and that the process of | fever was endemic. In Rio de Janeiro, as well| their protoplasm those so-called anti-bodies 
division began as it had | | as in Santos, Europeans fled to the hills by four | which, 
been found to do in|o’clock. The discovery that yellow fever is | carried to the field of infection, counteract the 
caused by a parasite injected only by mosquitoes | 
|of a certain kind has made it possible to rid | 
vast | these great tropical cities of their worst enemy, | undertaken to stimulate these healthy cells 


when poured out into the blood and 


poisons thrown out by the attacking germs. 
They have gone a step further. They have 


to manufacture these anti-bodies—threatening 
| them, as it were—by injecting in among them 
millions of the attacking germs that, although 
previously killed by heat, still carry the 
unaltered poison with them in known amount. 
| These dead germs cannot grow and spread, 
| but the poison that they carry so irritates the 
| cells with which it comes in contact that at 
once they react and manufacture the anti- 
| bodies as rapidly as they can, just as if they 
| felt that the germs were still alive. These 
anti-bodies are swept out into the blood and 
find their way from the field of this sham 
battle, as it may be called, to the real field 
| where they are needed. This sham battle is 
| vaccination, and the anti-bodies that it creates 
sometimes remain for a long time in the blood 
| to help protect one from infection. 

| Research men have found yet another way 
to help fight these dust-mote monsters. They 
|have found that many diseases are common 
to certain animals and to man, and that if anti- 
bodies produced by sick animals can be injected 
into human beings who are sick with the same 
disease, the poisons produced by the attacking 
germs are counteracted. Thus spinal menin- 
gitis, which a few years ago was generally 
fatal, is to-day cured by the injection into the 
baby’s blood of antitoxins that are created 
in the blood of certain animals made sick with 
the same disease. 





Using Selective Poisons. 


OME poisons made by the cells of the human 
S body may be duplicated in the chemical lab- 

oratory. Already we seem to have entered 
a field that promises in the treatment of disease 
as great a revolution as the introduction of anti- 
septics. This is the use of selective poisons, 
which, although killing the invading microbe, 
do not in any way injure the cells of the body. 

The chemist makes these in thousands of 
variations, and the experimenter tests them one 
after the other, until the one is found that is 
not injurious to the cells of the body, but that 
is destructive to the parasite. Quinin, the 
alkaloid of a Peruvian tree, the medicinal 
properties of which were discovered by chance 
by a race of savages, is one of these selective 
poisons. Recognized to-day as the absolute 
specific for malaria, it has saved the lives, 
perhaps, of millions of human beings. 

Heretofore, although any one could theo- 
retically enjoy the pleasure of peering into the 
minute details of things, comparatively few 
have had, in point of fact, the time or the 
patience so to prepare things that they can be 
thoroughly examined. Now the art of micro- 

photography has been applied not only to such 
things as microscopic germs, too small to have 
any distinctly interesting variety of form, but 
to the merely smal] things that are just beyond 
the clear vision of the naked eye. 

These can now be magnified to a hundred 
times their natural size and photographed. 
| That means opening to the public at large a 

most fascinating world, so far surpassing the 
| fairy-tales in variety and wonder that it will 
be surprising to me if any active-minded person 
| can keep away from it. 

If the leaf-hopper were the size of the. 





But the wonderful changes | that are killing every day their thousands and | rhinoceros, it would seem so strange in form 


that the microscope has wrought in our every- 
day intellectual life sink into insignificance in 


| tens of thousands. 


Once the armor-plate of the skin is broken, 


| that the antediluvian nose-horned beast would 
| seem tame in comparison. The plant-louse, 


comparison with the work that this tool has | these foes get into that marvelously complex | with its milking ants, would be stranger than 


done in the treatment of disease. 

In studying living blood-drops on the micro- 
scopic slide, watching the myriads of red blood- 
cells as they floated into view and out again, 
some keen-eyed student saw here and there in 
the blood of rats some bodies which did not | 
belong there—certain swiftly moving, long- 
tailed microscopic animals. Later, in the blood | 


fluid of wandering cells which we call the} 


blood, and then the struggle begins. 


This struggle in the blood has now become a | 
real thing in our lives; the more clearly it is | 
| comprehended the better will be the chance of 


physicians to help the body carry on a win- 


| ning fight. 
A neglected wound gives the few germs that | 


the goat, the scale-insects more curious than 
the giraffe, the myriapods more remarkable 
than the giant snakes, and the nematodes more 
curious than the conger-eels. And all the 
time these strange beasts are in the lawn, or 
under the dried leaves, or sticking to some 
twig, or crawling under some stone perhaps 
within your reach as you read. 
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DAVID: MORRELL’'S: BATTERY 


ya Nine 


AKING off his coat, 
David fell into the 
long lope of the 

cross - country runner. 
He looked up for telephone-wires, but there 
were none in sight, and remembering that the 
number of Hewson’s telephone was fourteen, 
he concluded that the instrument he had tried 
was probably the last one on the line. 

Soon he saw a cross-road ahead. As he drew 
near it, he heard the sound of an automobile 
behind him round a bend. He stepped into 
the bushes beside the road and hid there. 

The car approached slowly, with occasional 
sharp explosions, and just in front of his hiding- 





place, stopped. David heard Grantell say, 


‘*Give me two minutes to clean these spark 
plugs, and we’ll bowl along all right. As it 
is now, we’re telling the whole countryside 
that we’re coming. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe from what the kid said that 
the young fool came this way at all,’’ said 
Rentew. ‘‘We ought not to have let the boy 
wander round alone,’’ he continued. 

‘*More than that,’’ said Grantell, ‘‘it was 
foolish for Arthur to come up to the house. 
Of course, as it happened, the boy didn’t see 
him, but he might have seen him, and after 
the mess at Fairview, Arthur ought to have 
kept out of the way.’’ 

‘*That Fairview business was the most 
idiotic performance I ever heard of!’’ ex- 
claimed Rentew. ‘‘The idea of Arthur’s 
trying to steal the battery at that stage of 
the game! Why does Arthur want this 
battery so badly, anyway? If we are going 
inte business again, it seems to me we might 
strike something richer. ’’ 

‘‘Don’t ask me about it,’’ Grantell an- 
swered. ‘‘It makes me tired enough. But 
Arthur’s always been interested in storage- 
batteries. He uses an electric car, and he 
believes there’s money in this thing. He 
pulled in Jack, who thought he could take 
all the profit by getting the boy to sign away 
his rights. There wouldn’t have been a 
thing they could have touched any of us on, 
if Red hadn’t been such a fool as to try to 
steal the battery out of the barn. ’’ 

““Oh, Red! He hasn’t an apology for a 
brain. We’re safer with him locked up, so 
long as he doesn’t peach, and I don’t think 
he will from what that lawyer who appeared 
for him told Arthur.’’ 

In the silence that followed, David could 
hear Grantell scraping away on the spark 
plugs. ‘‘Well,’’ said Grantell, at last, 
‘*Jack’s probably caught up with the boy 
by this time. Anyway, it’s too late for him 
to do anything. ’’ 

‘*He might telephone still. ’’ 

‘*He can’t get at a telephone for three 
miles. Every family on this line has gone 
to the circus except Hewson’s folks and my 
people. He certainly can’t telephone from 
Hewson’s, and I’1l take good care he doesn’t 
get at my instrument. There,’’—he cranked 
the motor, —‘‘I think we can go ahead all right 
now.’’ The car started away. 

A moment later David, rising from the 
bushes, stepped cautiously out into the road, 
not a little perplexed and disheartened by what 
he had heard. 

As he swung his coat from one arm to the 
other, something hard in a pocket hit his leg. 
Wondering, he reached in and pulled out the 
paper-weight that he had put in his pocket 
when he caught sight of Rodill. 

‘*Well,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s nothing to 
do but send it back by mail, when I find out 
where that house is! I only wish I knew 
where to send it, for then I’d know where I 
am. ” 

He decided not to take the cross-road, but 
to go straight ahead down the road on which 
Grantell had preceded him. 

He passed three houses, all tightly closed, 
and then came to a sign on a tree. ‘‘Four 
miles to Wilmer’s Soda Fountain at South 
Landon, ’’ it read. 

‘South Landon!’’ exclaimed David. ‘‘Is 
that where I am? It doesn’t seem possible! 
South Landon! Why, that’s where Miles 
lives !’’ 

Coming in sight of the next house, and seeing 
that the shutters were not closed, David, con- 
cluding that it must be Grantell’s, swung off 
into the woods. 

After he had gone a little way, he noticed 
that a telephone-wire was just above him; the 
line had left the road, and was running through 
the woods to save a curve in the highway. 
He decided to follow the wire. 

Soon coming out on a wood road, he saw a 
horse and wagon without a driver, standing 
in the middle of it. He stopped and gazed in 
surprise. 

‘*Well, what do you think of it?”’ said a 
voice above him. 

David looked up. <A lineman, busy repairing 
an insulator on the top of a pole, was grinning 
down at him. 

After his first ‘astonishment had passed, 
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David realized that he might turn this meeting 
to account. ‘‘Hello!’’ hesaid. ‘*‘Have you got 
a portable telephone instrument with you?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said the lineman. ‘*Why?’’ 

**T’d like to use it.’’ 

The lineman shook his head. ‘‘Can’t let 
you do it,’’? he said. ‘‘Go back to that house 
of Grantell’s, right over there, and ask if you 
can use his.’’ 

“I’m not on good terms with Grantell,’’ 
David said, ‘‘and everybody else has gone to 
the circus. ’’ 

‘Then you’ll have to go down to South 
Landon. It won’t take you more than an 
hour. ’’ 

‘*But that hour means a good deal to me.’’ 
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is getting Bellevue on the telephone, but that 
won’t take long.’’ 

David slid down the ,pole, feeling that he 
had never spent a dollar to better purpose, and 
with a brief good-by to the mercenary lineman, 
started away. He found the cross-road, and 
had walked a mile down it when he saw the 
dust of an approaching vehicle, and soon 
recognized Miles in the driver. 

Miles turned the horse round, David got in 
beside him, and they started off. 

‘*T got Elijah Rixter in Bellevue all right, 
but Doctor Henderson had gone,’’ Miles said. 
‘*He left for Porham this morning. He’d had 
news from home that made him think he’d 
better wait at Bellevue till he could hear again. 
But he learned last night that everything was 
all right, and as he was anxious about you, 
he started out at daybreak. The fellows in 
the motor had been at the house just before I 
called, and they were told the’same thing.’’ 

David uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

‘*Now don’t get excited!’’ exclaimed Miles. 





“HIT HIM AGAIN. YOU GOT ITI HE’S STANDING UP NOW.” 


The lineman gave him a calculating look. 
‘*Where do you want to telephone to?’’ 

‘*To Bellevue and to Mr. Hart’s house right 
here in South Landon. ’’ 

“T couldn’t give you Bellevue, anyway. 
That’s a toll charge. But if you want to tele- 
phone to South Landon bad enough, I might 
fix it for a consideration. ’’ 

“*T’ll give you a quarter,’’ David said. 

‘*Make it an even dollar,’’ suggested the 
lineman. 

**T can’t afford that,’’ David answered, but 
the avaricious lineman noticed that his tone 
was irresolute. 

‘*All right, then, nothing doing.’’ 

David hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Here’s a 
dollar,’’ he said, at last, and took his only 
bill out of his pocket. 

The lineman unslung his portable instrument 
from his back, attached it to the wires, came 
down, took off his spiked climbers, and offered 
them to David. The boy buckled on the straps, 
climbed the pole, and signaled Central. 

‘*Give me Mr. Hart’s house in South 
Landon, ’’ he said to the operator. 

No music was ever sweeter to the anxious 
boy than Miles’s slow drawl when it came to 
his ears. 

‘*Miles,’? he cried, ‘‘it’s Dave! I’m in a 
bad fix. My battery is in the hands of a Doctor 
Henderson, who’s at Elijah Rixter’s house 
in Bellevue. The people whom you saw have 
been trying to get it from me for days, and 
now they’re after him. I can’t telephone him 
from where I am. Will you do it and warn 
him to look out? Tell him I’m coming to him 
as fast as I can.’’ 

‘*Of course 1 will. I never was so glad to 
hear from any one in my life,’’ said Miles. 
“And I’ll take you right over as soon as I 
can get harnessed up. Where are you?’’ 

‘* Near Grantell’s place here in South 
Landon. Four miles from the center.’’ 

“*Go straight ahead,’’ said Miles, ‘‘for ten 
minutes. Then you’ll reach a cross - road. 
Turn down to the right and walk until you 
meet me. The only thing that will delay me 





‘*Wait until you’ve heard the whole story. I 
know all the country between Bellevue and 
Porham, and I called up every post-office on 
the line, and asked if they had seen Doctor 
Henderson. He didn’t go straight, so I didn’t 
find him for a while, but finally I got on his 
track. He’s taken a roundabout way that 
will bring him within a few miles of here, or 
I’m very much mistaken. And the telephone’s 
a lot quicker than an automobile for finding 
anything so conspicuous as Doctor Henderson’s 
rig. Every one round here has seen it; he 
comes up through South Landon every sum- 
mer.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t see why the fellows in the 
motor shouldn’t do some telephoning, too, and 
get to him first.’’ 

Miles shook his head. ‘‘They don’t want 
everybody to know they’re after Doctor Hen- 
derson. It isn’t likely that they would ask 
for him at any public place. They’!l undoubt- 
edly look for him on the main road first. 
They have a motor, but I don’t believe they 
know the country. I have a good horse, and 
I know every inch of the way. I’m driving 
now straight to a place where you can see 
every road for five miles. Here’s some grub 
I took as [ came through the pantry. Now 
tell me all your adventures. ’’ 

David responded gladly. 

‘*Well,’’? remarked Miles, when David fin- 
ished his story, ‘‘I might as well admit I was 
seared about you when you disappeared from 
sight that day in the blue runabout. If I[ 
hadn’t got that post-card from you the next 
morning, I’d have put the police on the track, 
for I knew you were in the hands of a lot of 
thieves. That chap Rodill had disappeared 
by the time I got back to the academy, but I 
found out how he worked the Mrs. Farrington 
dodge !’? 

‘*How did you do it?’’ asked David, 
eagerly. 

‘*He went to see her that night, and he was 
down at the train when she left, so he knew 
she was out of town. He knew the maids at 
the house would know he’d been there, if you 








inquired, and he trusted to the fact that she 
was away. But Mrs. Farrington happened 
to tell Jack Manning that this fellow came 
over to ask her about some land she has for 
sale, and that she had never seen anything 
quite like him before. When I heard that, 
I hurried over to warn you.’’ 

“*T suppose I ought to have got out of the 
runabout then and there,’’ said David. ‘But 
I thought my best chance was to get the chauf- 
feur to take me back to the academy, where 
you and Jack were.’’ He was silent for a 
moment; then he asked, ‘‘What do you know 
about Grantell, Rentew and Hewson?’’ 

‘*Not a thing,’’ answered Miles. ‘‘And 
nobody else round here does, either. They 
keep together all the time, and don’t have 
anything to do with anybody else. Hewson 
and Grantell dropped down here in their 
cars last fall, and bought farms at a day’s 
notice, and Rentew turned up a week later. 
Since he appeared, he’s lived with Grantell. 
That’s all I know.’’ 

They were now cugeudhieg a mountain. 
At the base of it the road forked. One 
branch skirted the mountain; the other 
passed over one of its lower spurs. It was 
this second road that Miles chose. 

‘*We’ll jump out here, Dave, and walk,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s a hard climb, and we don’t 
know how much work the horse may have to 
do this afternoon. ’’ 

Up, up, up, the two boys trudged, past a 
little farm, where a garden, gay with bright’ 
flowers, brightened the black, storm-beaten 
boards of the house, past upland meadow 
and woodland, by openings, each of which 
gave a wider field of view, to a crest that 
commanded a wide vista of farming country 
below, and looked down upon a lake. 

Miles tied the horse, and from beneath the 
seat of the wagon took a pair of field-glasses. 
Then he started off along a little path. 

‘“*Come on, Dave, but be careful!’’ he 
called. 

David followed through a clump of pines, 
and then passed carefully out on a bare ledge 
of rock. He looked about him in amazed 
delight. Below was the peaceful farming 
country. To the right, great mountains rose 
in majestic grandeur. 

‘*From this point,’’ said Miles, peering 
through the field-glasses, ‘‘you can survey 
every road round here. These field-glasses 
are very powerful. If Doctor Henderson is 
down in that valley, I’ll soon have him in 
the field of vision. And oh, by the way, 
ask me later what I know about Hannibal 
Jones. He’s a faker, all right. I know a 
story about him that might be useful to you. ’’ 

David sat down on the rock and looked out 
far and wide, while Miles swept the roads 
with the glasses. David could see dark 
specks moving along the farther roads, but 
he could not distinguish what they were. 
The lake was the most striking thing in the 
picture. Half a dozen small islands clustered 
close to the banks, and one, covered with 
pines, stood just to the right of the center. 

All at once Miles gave a cry of joy: ‘‘We’ve 
got him! We’ve got him! There he is, jog- 
ging along peacefully, with his umbrella 
closed behind him. We’re in time, or he 

wouldn’t be going along as easily as that. 
Here, look, Dave.’’ 

David raised the glasses to his eyes; Miles 
told him where to look. 

**He’s on the road on this side of the Jake, 
the other side of that little island, with the 
sandy beach. It’s open there for a way, then 
there’s a stretch where the road disappears 
among the trees, and then there’s the little 
island. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I see him!’’ exclaimed David, as the 
red cart, the white horse, and Doctor Hender- 
son himself came into the field of the glasses. 
**How long will it take us to reach him ?’’ 

‘*Half an hour at the quickest, I should say, 
considering that we have to go down the 
mountain by a steep, roundabout way. Now 
hurry up, come on.’’ 

‘*Hold on aminute!’’ cried David. And he 
swept the roads round the lake with the 
glasses. 

‘*What are you waiting for?’’ 

David sprang to his feet. ‘‘There’s a blue 
runabout on the road on the other side of the 
lake. They are running slowly, but they’!l 
catch up with the doctor in fifteen minutes. ’’ 

Miles snatched the glasses from David’s 
hands. His face was sober enough when he put 
them down. ‘‘They’ll get there in half the 
time we can,’’ he said. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 

David, as was his habit when perplexed, 
thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his 
coat. As he did so, he felt the glass paper 
weight, and drew it out mechanically. A flasl: 
of sunlight, reflected from the surface of th 
mirror, blinded him. Blinking, he turned th 
glass, and noticed the spot of sunlight tha 
the glass sent dancing on an evergreen below 
David had an idea. 

‘*We can signal the doctor!’’ he cried. ‘‘H: 
knows Morse and can telegraph. He told mv 
so the first time I ever met him. If we ca 
get his attention, we can talk to him all right.’’ 

Miles. looked blankly at his companio: 
‘“‘Are you crazy? Telegraph him! Where’ 
your telegraph ?’’ 

**Here,’’ said David, turning the mirror tv 























right and left. ‘‘Here in this mirror. I’ll 
heliograph him, or whatever you want to call 
it, if I can only get him. You watch him 
through the glasses. ’’ 

Miles put the glasses to his eyes once more. 

‘‘The doctor told me that E—H, the initials 
of his name, was his call when he and my 
uncle were railroad telegraphers,’’ said David. 
‘‘That’s what I’ll send as soon as I can get 
his attention by flashing in his eyes.’’ 

In a minute or two he got the range; then 
he began to flash straight at the tiny object 
moving slowly on the road below. 

‘*Not quite, Dave!’’ called Miles. ‘‘A little 
more to the left,—now a little lower down,— 
there, you hit him! He’s raised his arm to 
shield his eyes. Try it again. No, that 
doesn’t do it. A little higher. Bull’s-eye! 
He doesn’t understand it. He’s looking round. 
Follow the wagon. Bull’s-eye again! He’s 
stopped the horse. Hit him again. You got it! 
He’s standing up now.’’ 

Selecting a rock just ahead that was in the 
shade of a lone tree, David began to play E—H 
(Dot—space—dot—dot—dot—dot) on that. 

‘*He doesn’t see it!’’ cried Miles. ‘‘He’s 
sitting down. Hit him again. There, you 
did it. He’s standing up, scratching his head. 
Now move the light slowly over the horse to 
the rock. That’sit. He’s looking at the rock 
now.’’ 

“E—H, E—H,” signaled Dave. 
Dave. E—H, E—H. It’s Dave.’’ 

‘*He’s watching the rock now, but he’s puz- 
zied. Try it again.’’ 

‘““E—H, E—H,”’ signaled the boy again. 


“It’s 





“It’s Dave.’? Over and over he repeated the 
dots and dashes. 
‘*He’s nodding. Now he’s turned and is 


taking out his big umbrella. Now he’s open- 
ing it. .He’s raised it quick and lowered it. 
Now he’s raised it quick again—now he’s 
raising it slow. Here, take the glasses! I 
think he’s trying to signal.’’ 

Seizing the glasses, David turned them on 
the wagon. 

Up and down, up and down—first with two 
quick movements separated by a space, then 
with two slow movements with a quick one in 
between—went the umbrella. 

‘*Tt’s O. K. that he’s signaling, ’’ said David. 
‘*He means that he understands. Now look at 
the automobile while I signal. Where is it?’’ 

‘*Headed straight for the doctor!’’ cried 
Miles. ‘‘But I should guess that you’d have 
almost ten minutes. ’’ 

‘*E—H,”’ signaled David. ‘‘Rodill is after 
the battery in a motor-car. He will reach you 
in five minutes. Hold him off, and I will be 
there with help in half an hour. ’’ 

‘*He’s raising and lowering the umbrella 
with the same motions that he did before!’’ 
exclaimed Miles. ‘‘Now he’s satdown. He’s 
lashed the horse, and the cart is off on the 
dead run. He’ll disappear into the woods in 
another minute. The automobile is less than 
five minutes away.’’ 

**Come!’? cried David. ‘‘Run for the car- 
riage! We must get to him as soon as possible !’’ 

Miles sprang up, and the two boys plunged 
back to the road as fast as they could go. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HILE he hitched the stout 
W little Morgan horses to 
the farm wagon, Wilbur 
Bates, contrary to his habit, did 
not whistle either ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ 
or ‘*The Campbells are Coming. ’’ 

‘‘Well, Will,’’ said his father, 
coming out from the barn, ‘‘if you 
dig the potatoes on the slope above the creek, 
that’s all the stint I’ll set you. But keep an 
eye on the shoats, and don’t leave old Sukey’s 
pen unfastened when you’re away from the 
house. You’d better not let her out till I get 
back. ’? 

Wilbur nodded rather sullenly, and hooked 
the trace-chains to the whiffietrees. His mother 
and sisters came out of the house, bearing fir- 
kins of butter, which they carefully put under 
the seats of the wagon. 

‘*And, Wilbur,’’ Mrs. Bates said, ‘‘the skim- 
mer’s in the pantry, next to the head of the 
cellar stairs, and there are plenty of clean pans 
on top of the swing-shelf: Be sure and get off 
all the cream before you pour the milk into the 
swill-barrel. You just put the empty pans to 
soak in cold water, and I’1l scald them when I 
get back. ’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said Wilbur, ungraciously. 
‘*You’ve told me all that before—twice.’’ 

His mother paused in her climb to the front 
seat beside her husband and smiled sympa- 
thetically at him over her shoulder. ‘‘You 
mustn’t forget, Wilbur,’’ she said, ‘‘that we’re 
going on the next trip, just before Christmas, 
and father and the girls will have to stay and 
take care of the house then. ’’ 

Wilbur was softened by this thoughtful 
speech. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ he said, and 
nodded more briskly than he could have done 
five minutes before. 

The wagon rumbled down the driveway and 
turned into the bumpy valley road. For two 
days now Wilbur would be a kind of Robinson 
Crusoe of the mountains, without a man 
Friday. 

He certainly did not want to dig potatoes. 
He would have much preferred to go on the 
quarterly shopping trip with the others, but 
since that was impossible, he would have liked 
to spend the time in fishing. Orders were 
orders, however; so, with a sigh, he set out 
for the slope above the creek. 

Starting unwillingly at his task, he found 
the valley loam much more mellow than he 
had expected. Perhaps he could dig the pota- 
toes in a day and a half. Harder and harder 
he worked. By noon he had done so well that 
he was encouraged to redouble his efforts in 
the afternoon. Before nightfall, he was cer- 
tain that he could finish his task before another 
noon. That evening, although he was dead 
tired after his day’s work, he milked the cows 
with cheerfulness. At eleven o’clock the next 
forenoon he was wiping his hoe and looking 
with satisfaction on the canful of fat worms 
that he had just dug behind the barn. He 
had taken his pole and line down from the 
rafters in the wood-shed. In fancy he was 
already pulling at least five trout from every 
pool above the notch. 

He dined off the pantry shelf, and shame- 
lessly left the half-dozen dishes unwashed. 
They could wait, he reflected, until chore-time, 
just before his parents arrived. 

_ He hastily fed old Sukey. There was noth- 
ing else to do at that time, for the cows were 
in the pasture, the calves and shoats were at 
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Sas bicep tn Gen ered: bottom, and the 

\ horse barn was empty. With great 
satisfaction, Wilbur caught up his 
pole and bait, and 
started up the 
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beneath it were nowhere to be seen. 
careful or methodical, he had left them wher- 
ever he had been using them last—he could 
| not remember where. 

A squeal from the pen, followed by the 
| hoarse wuff-wuffing! of the alarmed and 
devoted Sukey and a mighty clattering of 
boards, made him rush to the door. The old 


opening above the trough, was reaching with 
both fore paws for one of the young pigs, but 
for the moment was kept back by the furious 
onslaughts of the sow. 

The pen was a low but strong structure of 
slabs, with a roof that sloped down at the back 
almost to the ground. Wilbur thought that if 
he could let the drop-door fall into place, the 
bear, powerful though she was, could not 
force an entrance. 

He glanced hurriedly in all directions. One 
of the cubs stood between him and the pen, 
staring curiously about, and looking as harm- 
less as a big puppy. 

Springing down from the doorway, Wilbur, 
dodging the cub, scrambled to the roof at the 
rear of the pen. As he passed, the young 
animal growled and backed away, but showed 
no active hostility. 

Pandemonium reigned inside the pen. The 
racket almost deafened Wilbur while he crawled 
up the gentle slope to the front. Looking over 
the edge, he could see only the loins and hind 
legs of the bear; the front half of her body 
was inside the pen. With trembling fingers 
he turned the button and let the heavy door 
fall across her back ! 

The next instant the whole building quiv- 
ered. Back she came with a rush from under 
the drop-door, which, slamming into place, of 
course completely closed the opening. Although 
it was not fastened down by the lower button, 
no animal would have wit enough to raise it. 
Sukey and her family were safe. 

Exulting in this thought, Wilbur sprang* to 
his feet, ran down the roof, leaped to the 
ground and bounded toward the shelter of the 
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bear, half-way through the long, horizontal | 
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bear entered in her present mood she would 
make short work of him. 

In desperation, Wilbur gathered up a hand- 
ful of ears of corn and hurled them at the 
cub’s head. The missiles hurt, and the crea- 
ture turned to make a half-hearted rush at 
him, but stopped at the partition. When the 
cub whined in pain, the old bear outside roared 
with rage, and redoubled her attack on the 


| thick boards of the door. 





In a moment the cub went back, and Wilbur 
did not again venture to molest it. He wanted 
very badly to get out; and a possible way of 
escape had occurred to him. 

The building, like most others of its kind 
built a half-century or more ago, stood on six 
thick posts, two and one-half feet high. Near 
the middle of the aisle was the stationary corn- 
sheller, a home-made machine with a wooden 
hopper above, and a revolving, toothed cone 
below. 

Back of it was a trap-door in the floor, 
through which the cobs were swept to get 
them out of the way. 

Glancing apprehensively at the cub, which, 
fortunately, proved to be too busy at the closed 
door to notice his movements, Wilbur climbed 
over the partition, slipped round the corn- 
sheller, and raising the trap-door just high 
enough to let his body pass, began to wriggle 
through the opening, head foremost. The 
heap of cobs reaching up from the ground 
almost to the floor impeded him, but he forced 
his way ahead, inch by inch, with as little 
noise as possible. 

The trap-door of course settled down on his 
back and legs as he worked his body toward 
the rear of the building. 

Suddenly he heard the front door slam back 
against the end of the crib. The cub, in nosing 
round, had forced up the hook. 

Expecting to feel the old bear’s teeth or claws 
on his exposed legs, Wilbur, squirming forward, 
dragged them frantically after him, rolled to 
the ground, and let the trap drop above him. 

He lay facing the front of the corn-crib. 

From beneath the 
building he saw the 








road toward the 
notch. When he 
reached the alder 
clump at the limits of the 
farm, something impelled him 
to ‘take one sweeping back- 
ward glance. He stopped 
short, wheeled, and looked 
long and earnestly at the slope 
above the little cluster ‘of 
buildings. 

Coming down from Thim- 
bletop, and already on the 
edge of the orchard, were 
three lumbering creatures. 

The distance was consider- 
able, but Wilbur, who was 
familiar with such animals, 
found no difficulty in recog- 
nizing them as a mother bear 
and her two cubs, youngsters 
already well-grown and likely 
to set up for themselves before 
winter. 

All three were headed 
straight for the pig-pen; and 
with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, Wilbur remembered 
that he had forgotten to let 
down the heavy drop-door 
over the sow’s trough. His 
father had expressly warned 
him about that, but in his 
haste to go fishing, he had 
forgotten. 

Dropping pole and bait- 
can, he raced down the road. 
Somehow, he must save 
Sukey’s eight young pigs. 

He would have felt little 
or no fear of a solitary black 
bear. Ordinarily good-humored and, unless 
pinched by hunger, cowardly as well, these 
animals almost never attack a human being, 
even in self-defense. With a club, Wilbur 
would have ventured to attack and drive away 
any such marauder. 

But a mother bear accompanied by her young 
is always formidable. At such a time, also, 
she is by no means willing to be balked of her 
prey. 

There was little doubt that this bear knew 
quite as well as Wilbur just where the tender 
young pigs were to be found. 

The boy started at top speed toward the 
corn-crib, which was a hundred feet from the 
pig-pen. There, behind the alley running 
down the middle of the building, was his most 





cherished possession, an old army musket. He | 


had never shot a bear with this clumsy weapon, 
but he knew that it was effective at short 
range. 

If he could kill or disable the old bear, he 
would have little to fear from the cubs. 

When he went panting up the driveway, the 
bears had already disappeared behind the 
pig-pen. Rushing headlong to the corn-crib, 


To 


ALL HEADED STRAIGHT FOR 
THE PIG-PEN. 


y 


corn-crib. The moment the bear saw him, 
she started, with an ominous snort, in head- 
long pursuit. 

He beat her to the building by a rod, jerked 


hook on the inside. 

‘*Now, you old brute,’’ he began, in loud 
defiance, ‘‘you —’’ 

He stopped short in consternation. A snarl 
behind him caused him to wheel. There was 
| the cub that he had raced past only a few 
| minutes before. Impelled by the curiosity of 
its age and kind, the creature had entered the 
crib, and now was a most undesirable fellow 
prisoner. 

In shuffling fashion it was coming straight 
down the aisle, with its teeth showing in a 
most suggestive manner. 

Outside, the old bear, upreared, was making 
the slivers fly from the door. 

The building contained four corn-bins, two 
on a side. 





| been taken out, one by one, and piled away. 
| In one bound Wilbur went over into the right- 
| hand bin, and as he leaped, barely escaped a 











cub again outside, 
and the old bear’s 
hind legs as she 
lurched heavily up 
through the door- 
way into the crib. 

As he cautiously 
crawled out between 
two of the posts, the 
cub, regaining its 
courage and  curi- 
osity, awkwardly fol- 
lowed its mother 
into the place it had 
just left. 

That move of the 
two bears gave Wil- 
bur the chance of a 





lifetime. 
With every nerve 
tingling, he sprang 


to his feet, dashed 
round the building, 
slammed the door 
shut and fastened it 
with the hasp and 
staple. Doubting the 
efficacy of such a fast- 
ening, he rushed to 
the hog-yard fence, 
and taking rail after 
rail, did not stop 
until he had braced 
a half-dozen of them 
firmly against the 
door. 

On his last trip he 
came face to face 
with the remaining 
cub, which till then 
had been on the 


| farther side of the barn. With a shout, he 
| jabbed the animal with one end of the rail 
| that he was carrying. The cub made not even 


a pretense of fighting back. Whining with 


the door shut after him, and fastened it by a/| fright, it sought safety in the orchard, where 


it remained only a short time before disappear- 
ing into the forest. 

Wilbur perched on the half-demolished fence 
to regain his breath and await events. His 
captives were amazingly quiet. In fact, they 
were so cowed at finding themselves trapped 
that even the old bear made no serious efforts 
to escape. 

Just after sunset the family returned. ‘Well, 
Will,’’ said his father, ‘‘how have you busied 
yourself ?’’ 

‘I’ve dug the potatoes,’’ Wilbur answered, 
‘‘and right after dinner I started to go fishing. 
My, but I’ve had luck! I’ve got two whop- 
pers in the corn-crib there!’’ , 

The bears were too dangerous to live stock 


The removable partitions were now | to be turned loose, so Mr. Bates promptly shot 
| only waist-high, for the remaining boards had | them. 


Their hides were worthless at that season, 
but the state and county bounties amounted to 
forty dollars, and the steaks from the cub 


Wilbur flung open the door, sprang inside and | stroke of the cub’s paw. The animal, seeking | were appreciated by the family. 


seized the gun. 

To his disgust, he found that the musket was 
unloaded. Moreover, 
bags of shot and bullets that should have hung 


| the door, began nosing up and down the crack 


The second cub was never seen again in the 


in a way that made the lad’s hair stand on valley. It was old enough to shift for itself, 


push up the hook with its nose. 





the powder-horn and/end, for at any moment it might chance to | and doubtless made its way over the mountain 
If the old | to the virgin forests beyond. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE is no better soil in which to raise a 
lie than the wish that it were true. 


A BOY should not get the idea that he can 
score in the game of life through the errors 
of his opponents. To win he must be able 
to make hits. 


HE Southern States spent about seventy- 
eight million dollars on their public schools 
last year. That is an increase of five hundred 
per cent. since 1880. What is more important 
is the fact that they are getting results com- 
mensurate with the money they are spending. 


How the world would have gaped in amaze- 
ment a year or two ago at the news 
that a woman had crossed the English Channel 
alone in an aeroplane! When Miss Quimby, 


an American girl, performed the feat last 


month, the newspapers gave it only brief and 
casual mention—so rapid has been the progress 
of human flight. 


‘Paes ranchmen are seeking information 
about the guanacos, or wild llamas, of South 
America, with a view to raising them in this 
country. The guanaco will eat bitter herbs 
and grasses and drink salt water. It thrives 
where sheep would perish. There are bad 
lands enough in the United States to support 
several million llamas, if that number can -be 
got. we) 


HE sons and daughters of Norway who 

have come to the United States intend to 
raise a fund of a million dollars for a present 
to their native land, when, in 1914, it celebrates 
the centenary of its independence of Denmark. 
As another incident of the anniversary, the 
Norwegian residents of Minneapolis plan to 
erect in that city a monument to the poet 
Bjérnson. a 

ISHOP Potter of New York, just before he 

died, asked that no monument be raised 
to his memory. His friends, however, decided 
that he should not be without some kind of 
memorial; therefore they have erected a block 
of model tenements for working men. The 
building was dedicated last month, ‘‘in grateful 
recognition of his wisdom and courage and 
righteousness and service. ’’ 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, whom President 
Taft has appointed to take charge of the 
new children’s bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has had fifteen years’ 
training for the work. She is now a member 
of the Illinois Board of Charity, and is deeply 
interested in improving the lot of the dependent 
and the defective. The government is fortu- 
nate whenever it can secure the services of 
persons trained and ripened by experience. 


Benen is danger to this country in the 
coming of a million or half a million aliens 
every year; but that danger would be small if 
all of them were like that dewish boy who, at 
the age of sixteen, came from Russia to Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, last September. When he 
arrived he could speak no English. Six 
months later he had mastered what it takes 
most pupils twelve years to learn, and had 
attained the ninth grade in school. Then, 
skipping the first and second years in the high 
school, he was admitted to the junior class, 
and is now preparing for college. 


HEFFIELD plate, when offered for sale in 

the British Isles, must be genuine; that is, 
it must have been made in Sheffield, and it 
must be made of copper, or copper alloy, cov- 
ered with silver by the process of fusion. The 
courts kave recently declared a Belfast dealer 
to be guilty of fraud because he sold electro- 
plated reproductions as ‘* Sheffield plate.’’ 
The original Sheffield process consisted of 
binding together a sheet of silver and a sheet 
of copper hardened by an alloy, and heating 
the two until the silver began to melt. The 
mass was then cooled, and the solid sheet thus 
formed was rolled down to the desired thick- 
ness and hammered or stamped into shape. 
Later, silver was fused to both sides of the 
copper. Over the red copper line that showed 


on the edge of the dish a solid silver bead- 
ing or other ornament was soldered. This 
soldered edge is one of the surest proofs of 
genuineness. Birmingham silversmiths have 





recently revived the old process. Their repro- 
ductions are said to deceive even the experts, 
but no expert can be deceived by an electro- 
plated imitation. 

* © 


THE LESSON OF THE “ TITANIC.” 
IME enough has passed since the Titanic 
= went down for the world to recover its 
poise and to consider what can be done 
to prevent such calamities in the future. 

The period since the accident is also long 
enough for the world to regret some of the 
hasty, although natural and human condemna- 
tion that has been heaped on those responsible 
for the safety of the ship. When in pain, men 
ery out; when torn and bleeding from a great 
disaster, the race is often guilty of actions that 
it can indeed explain, but that it cannot defend. 

Experienced men designed the great ship. 
To insure against just such an accident as 
that which happened, they took all the pre- 
cautions that long knowledge of the perils of 
the sea could suggest. Again, the men who 
navigated the ship had spent their lives on 
the ocean; their confidence in the vessel, born 
of familiarity with other and lesser and weaker 
ships, was complete. 

Partly in consequence of this faith, there 
were not enough life-boats to hold more than 
a third of the passengers and crew. Past ex- 
perience, and the laws of a great maritime 
nation based on that experience, had not con- 
vinced the ship-owners that more boats were 
needed, or that they would be useful if they 
were carried. Long immunity from accident 
had led the company to regard the life-boats 
rather as a concession to sentiment than as a 
necessity. 

The sailors who launched the boats when 
the crash came said that they found some of 
them stowed so full of ropes and blocks that 
little room was left for men and women. 
There were no compasses and no provisions 
in the boats; if the occupants had not been 
picked up within a few hours, they might 
have died of starvation. All the circumstances, 
indeed, point to a belief on the part of the 
owners that the life-boats would never have to 
be used. 

The course of the ship was that fixed years 
ago by experienced seamen for the westward 
passage in April. 

Now we know more than we did. One of 
the first acts of the head of the White Star 
line, after his arrival in New York, was to 
order that all the ships of his company be 
equipped with enough boats and rafts to 
accommodate every person on board. More- 
over, with a view to avoiding all danger from 
ice, shipping men have agreed to move the 
steamship lanes for this season fully a hundred 
miles farther south. 

It has been suggested, moreover, that arrange- 
ments be made at the beginnirig of a voyage to 
assign each passenger to a place in a designated 
life-boat; that the boat crews be composed not 
of cooks and stewards, but of trained boatmen ; 
that compasses and provisions be kept always 
in the boats; that ships be required to carry 
search-lights, and that at least one wireless 
operator be on duty day and night. Many 
other suggestions have been made, but these 
are enough to show the general awakening. 

Meanwhile the American Congress and the 
British Parliament have begun to consider laws 
that will compel steamship companies to take 
more thought of the lives committed to their 
care. But no matter how good these laws may 
be, they will fail of their purpose unless they 
are enforced. Even then they will not prevent 
shipwrecks; for after all, how impotent: is 
man when matched against the awful forces 
that whirl this earth through space and hold 
the waters to their place in the great deeps. 
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THE HABIT OF HOPEFULNESS. 


**T OOKING on the bright side’’ may not 
F always be praiseworthy; it may be car- 
ried so far as to discourage devotion to 
a cause—and devotion to a well-chosen cause 
is surely a most important thing in life for 
every one. As in the celebrated case of Mr. 
Micawber, a cheerful callousness may be 
almost as detrimental to a man as an atti- 
tude of utter despondency. Hopefulness is 
valuable only when it is accompanied by effort ; 
and effort is most valuable when it is reén- 
forced by hope. 


People who through sorrow and misfortune 


find themselves losing their hold on hope are 
likely to relax their efforts. But what would 
be thought of a doctor who nowadays forbade 
fresh air to a consumptive? The one course 
is no more fatal than the other. The person 
who is failing in hope must be mentally his 
own doctor, and must rigorously insist upon 





the proper treatment for his malady. Hope 
is, to be sure, the great stimulus toward effort; 
but the effort that is born out of despair will, 
if courageously continued, beget new hope. 

If you have stalled your engine, the only 
thing to do is to get out and crank it. 


® © 


WHY CLARA BARTON WAS GREAT. 


INCE the death, last month, of Clara 

Barton, the life-story of this remarkable 

woman has been told and retold in all 
parts of the world. In that story there are 
many inspiring lessons that may well be taken 
to heart by workers in fields more humble than 
that which, with its almost unlimited chances 
for helping humanity, opened before Miss 
Barton. 

To begin with, Miss Barton’was forty years 
old before her opportunity came. For more 
than twenty years, as a country school-teacher 
and as a department clerk in Washington, she 
had plodded pluckily along, although often 
hampered by ill health. She did faithfully 
the work at hand, and then, when a national 
crisis gave her a chance for broader service, 
she recognized and seized the opportunity. 

Although she inherited a fortune, and might 
have lived in idleness, she found happiness 
and usefulness in work; she regarded her 
money as a fund to be held in trust for the 
benefit of others more needy than she was. 
Her unselfishness was the basis of her great- 
ness. For years she paid virtually all the 
expenses of the American Red Cross Society, 
which was organized through her efforts, and 
which will be her enduring monument. 

Under all discouragements she kept her 
enthusiasm and followed unfalteringly her high 
ideals. Although she did work that few women 
had ever before undertaken, she always won 
and kept the respect of men. She had not only 
the physical courage to face danger in many 
forms, but also the moral courage that is harder 
to gain and greater. What the world called 
her administrative and executive ability was 
only the application on a large scale of the 
tender care she was ready and anxious person- 
ally to give to sufferers. 

Patient fidelity to the nearest duty, absolute 
unselfishness, loyalty to high ideals, love of 
work, courage, sympathy translated into terms 
of tireless helpfulness—these are the qualities 
that made Clara Barton one of the most useful 
women that the world has ever known. They 
are within the reach of every girl and every 
woman, no matter what her sphere in life 
may be. They are in every human heart, and 
the development of them will make any life a 
blessing to the world, and crown it with 
a crown of glory. 

6 © 


A “BAND -WAGON’’ CAMPAIGN. 


NE characteristic of the current campaign 
seems to have escaped the attention both 
of the politicians and stump Sane, 

and of the newspapers. 

The Constitution provides that the electors 
of President and Vice-President shall all give 
their votes on the same day, but does not 
require that they shall be chosen—‘‘appointed’’ 
is the word used—on the same day. The law 
of 1791-2 fixed the time for the appointment 
of electors ‘‘within thirty-four days preceding 
the first Wednesday in December.’’ The elec- 
tions in the several states were thus distributed 
over a period of three or four weeks, and when 
party strife became active, the result in early 
elections influenced the results in those elections 
that came later. 

That was seen to be a great evil, but it was 
not until 1845 that a change was made. Then 
the present law was passed, by which all the 
electors must be appointed on the same day— 
the Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. But even then some states—Ohio and 
Pennsylvania among them—held their state 
elections in September and October. Those 
early elections in states of great political im- 
portance not only indicated what the result 
would probably be in November, but they 
influenced men of weak politieal convictions to 
place themselves on the winning side, or in 
the expressive slang of the day, to ‘‘climb on 


‘the band-wagon.’’ 


One after another of the states was persuaded 
to change its constitution in order to eliminate 
such an improper influence, until at present 
only the two states of Vermont and Maine in 
the North hold their local elections before the 
fixed day in November. 

But now comes the new practise of Presi- 
dential primaries. The scattering of the 
primaries over three full months enables the 
stump speakers to go from one state to another, 
and reintroduces the old evil; for it again 





permits what has taken place in one state to 
exercise an undue influence on the result else- 
where. That the evil is not imaginary is 
clearly shown in the present primary cam- 
paign for the Presidential nomination; for the 
prospects of Taft and Roosevelt in the Repub- 
lican party, and of Clark, Wilson and others 
in the Democratic party, shift and change 
according as one candidate or another wins a 
state victory. 

It is a matter that no national law can reach, 
but the remedy is quite within the power of 
the parties. All that is necessary is that the 
national committees, in calling the conventions, 
shall require that in all the states in which the 
primary election system has been adopted, the 
primaries shall be held on one fixed day. 


¢ © 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


HE fiscal methods of Congress differ 
greatly from those of the leading govern- 
ments of the world, and by comparison 

are extremely unscientific. In European coun- 
tries the taxes are revised every year, and the 
appropriations are based on the estimated yield 
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LEE McCLUNG, TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


of revenue. In this country that has never 
been the custom. Here the taxes are revised 
but seldom, and the appropriations are made 
almost without reference to the amount of 
revenue expected. 

Although this defect in method is recognized, 
no one has found any way to introduce a better 
and more scientific system. In order to make 
possible the English system of a definite 
‘*budget’’ and appropriations based upon rev- 
enue, it would be necessary to adopt the revolu- 
tionary device of an authoritative government, 
capable of carrying through its plans without 
the alteration of a single figure—a device to 
which the prevailing American ideas of gov- 
ernment are wholly opposed. 

Yet in spite of the rather haphazard way 
in which national finance has been left to 
manage itself, the country, thanks to abound- 
ing wealth and developing resources, has seldom 
found itself in fiscal difficulties. Indeed, in 
spite of the rival and contradictory systems of 
taxation that have resulted from party contro- 
versy, in spite also of reckless expenditure, 
the United States has had fewer deficits than 
most European countries. 

Now that the end of another financial year 
is at hand, it is possible to estimate with a 
fair degree of accuracy what is likely to be the 
condition of the Treasury at the end of June. 
It is well known that during the first months 
of the fiscal year the expenditures are larger in 
proportion to the receipts than they are in the 
spring. Thus, in the year that ended on June 
30, 1910, there was a deficit of only a little more 
than eight millions, although, three months 
earlier, on the first of April, there was a 
deficit of more than seventeen millions. Again, 
on the first of April last year there was a 
surplus of about three millions—and the sum 
was so greatly increased by large receipts in 
the ensuing three months that at the end of 
June there was a surplus of forty-one.and a 
half millions. The great improvement was 
due to the recently levied corporation tax, which 
was paid in June. 

During the early months of the current year 
the revenue was disappointing in amount, and 
the expenditures were large. At the beginning 
of March the deficit had increased to twenty 
and a half millions. Then the recovery began ; 
during the month of March the deficit was 
reduced by rather more than a half, for the 
surplus of the month was ten and a half 
millions. The present prospect is that the 
year will end with a comfortable surplus. 
Owing to the revival of business, more thar 
average sums are likely to be derived from the 
customs and internal revenue, and moreover, 
this is the quarter in which the corporation tax 
becomes payable. 

Unfortunately, a surplus always encourages 
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Congress to make liberal and even extravagant 
appropriations. The better way would be to 
reduce taxation. 


oS & & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE SIZE OF AN ATOM.—In a recent 
lecture Sir Oliver Lodge gave a striking 
illustration of the incredible minuteness of the 
atom. The amount of gold in sea-water, 
although very small, seems considerable when 
stated in atoms, for a single drop of sea-water 
contains 50,000,000 atoms of gold. That stu- 
pendous figure, however, indicates merely one- 
fiftieth of a grain in a ton of sea-water, and it 
would take 100,000,000 atoms to be visible under 
a microscope of the highest power. 
& 
HE VANISHING PARRAKEET.—The 
Carolina parrakeet once frequented the 
eastern and central United States in great 
flocks, but like the Labrador duck, the pas- 
senger-pigeon, and many other species, has 
now almost disappeared, except for a few 
specimens in zodlogical 
gardens. So far as is 
known, there are only 
11 Carolina parrakeets 
in existence. Six are 
in the Cincinnati Gar- 
dens, three in the Na- 
tional Zodlogical Park 
at Washi ngton, and two 
in the possession of the 
New York Zodlogical 
Society. None have 
been seen in Florida for many years, and no 
European zodlogical garden has a specimen. 
The Carolina parrakeet is a bird of striking 
appearance. It is bright green above, with 
a yellowish-green breast. Although the. bird 
is a great weed-destroyer, it is also fond 
of the buds of young fruit-trees, and farmers 
shot great numbers to protect their orchards. 
Many thousands were also taken alive, and 
caged in this country or shipped to Europe, 
and other thousands were shot by hunters. 
& 


INK-FARMING.—The raising of wild 

animals for their fur is a subject of such 
general interest that the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture has been led to 
conduct experiments in the breeding of mink 
at the National Zodlogical Park in Washington. 
The survey wishes to ascertain whether rear- 
ing the animals in captivity can be made com- 
mercially successful. The experiments seek to 
supply facts in regard to their housing, feed- 
ing, mating, and in general to determine the 
best methods of caring for the animals. Pre- 
liminary hints on mink-farming can now be 
obtained from the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. The experiments are 
said to be the first of the kind ever undertaken 
by the government. 
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ERCERIZED WOOL. —Dr. Emil Elsaesser 

of Langefeld, Westphalia, has invented a 
method of mercerizing wool that is said to 
impart to worsted yarns a luster like that of 
mercerized cotton. The yarn is immersed in 
a bath of bisulphid of soda. That tends to 
shrink it, but the yarn is kept taut by mechan- 
ical action at a high temperature for some five 
minutes, until the wool becomes rubber-like and 
elastic. It is then placed in a weak mineral 
acid solution, boiled under relaxing tension for 
an hour, and finally rinsed and dried. Yarns 
so treated are lengthened by one-third. Mer- 
cerizing increases the strength of cotton, and 
has not been found to affect the strength of 
wool. The process derives its name from 
John Mercer, a calico-printer of Lancashire, 
England, who first applied it to cotton fibers 
and fabries in 1844. ® 


UAL WA TER-SU PPLY.—To prevent the 

economie waste of providing bacterially 
pure water for all municipal and private 
purposes, Prof. William T. Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology suggests 
that two supplies be furnished, one for drink- 
ing and cooking, as nearly pure as possible, 
and for all other purposes a larger denatured 
supply. According to the Science Conspectus, 
the larger supply could be taken from any 
convenient near-by source. The smaller supply 
‘or drinking and cooking could be had much 
nearer a large city than a large supply of 
high-grade water, and could be purified at 
much less expense. The larger supply could 
be denatured by the addition of hypochlorite 
of calcium, which would give the water such 
a taste and odor as to preclude its use for drink- 
ing or cooking, and which at the same time 
would kill all disease-germs. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


AFETY AT SEA.—On April 24th, 300 
firemen left the White Star steamship 
Olympic as it was about to sail from South- 
ampton, and refused to return because the 
number and condition of the life-boats was not 
Satisfactory. The ship was anchored off the 








Isle of Wight while the life-boats were tested 
and found in good condition. When non-union 
firemen were employed in place of those who 
had left the ship, the seamen refused to work. 
On April 26th, 53 of the seamen were arrested 
and held for trial on the charge of mutiny. 


The sailing of the ship was abandoned. The | 


action of the men was due to their resentment 
against the company for making inadequate 
provisions for the safety of the crew of the 
wrecked Titanic. ® 


HE HARVESTER ‘*“‘TRUST” SUIT.— 
The government filed suit, on April 30th, 
in the United States District Court in St. Paul, 
asking for the dissolution of the International 
Harvester Company and for an injunction 
barring the products of the company from 
interstate commerce, and for the appointment 
of a receiver to close up the business. The 
company is charged with attempting to secure 
a monopoly in the manufacture and sale of 
harvesting-machines; first, by allowing the 
constituent companies to continue to do busi- 
ness in their own name, and thereby deceive 
the public and prevent the formation of com- 
peting companies; second, by compelling retail 
dealers to agree not to sell the products of any 
competing companies; and third, by buying 
up monopolizing patents. The monopoly, 
according to the government papers, does 
‘‘grave injury to the farmer and the general 
public. ’’ ® 
AY OF ENGINEERS.—The efforts begun 
by the United States labor commissioner 
and a judge of the Commerce Court, on April 
24th, to avert the threatened strike of the 
engineers on the railroads east of Chicago 
succeeded on April 30th, when it was agreed 
by committees representing the railroads and 
the engineers to submit the wages dispute to 
an arbitration committee of seven. 


& 


OME RULE.—The Nationalist convention 

in Dublin, on April 23d, unanimously 
approved the home rule bill after Mr. John 
Redmond had said that it was the best bill 
ever offered. Several Roman Catholic priests 
moved that the suggestion of amendments be 
left to the judgment of Mr. Redmond, and 
after the motion had been seconded by the 
Protestant rector of Kenmare, it was carried 
by acclamation. e 


ToRco-1Ta LIAN WAR.—The Tufkish 
government replied, on April 23d, to the 
offer of mediation by the powers that it would 
accept only on condition that Italy evacuate 
Tripoli and recognize Turkish sovereignty. 
The Italians have seized the Turkish island of 
Stampalia, at the entrance of the Aigean Sea, 
and have established a naval base there. 


& 


HE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS.—The 

struggle between President Taft and former 
President Roosevelt for the control of the 
Republican National Convention became so 
acute that as April 30th, the date of the Mas- 
sachusetts primary election, approached, both 
candidates found it advisable to visit the state. 
On April 25th the President made several 
speeches, to which Mr. Roosevelt replied on 
April 26th and 27th. On April 29th Mr. Taft, 
returning to the state, spoke to 200,000 people 
in a score of cities, while Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinued his plea for delegates. Eight Roosevelt 
delegates-at-large were elected, and 10 district 
delegates were for Roosevelt and 18 for Taft, but 
the voters expressed their preference for Taft 
over Roosevelt by a plurality of about 3,050 in 
a total vote of about 150,000. 


& 


EXICO.—Americans are leaving Mexico 

in large numbers to escape maltreatment 
by the revolutionists and by bandits, who are 
taking advantage of the prevailing disorder to 
rob those who have anything worth taking. 
On April 26th President Taft ordered the army 
transport Buford to go to the west coast of 
Mexico, to take off any Americans there who 
wished to leave the country. 


& 


ECENT DEATHS.—Dr. Daniel K. Pear- 
sons, widely known on account of his gifts 
to over a score of small colleges, died on April 
27th, aged 92 years. After practising medicine 
—___._ im Massachusetts for 15 
years, he went to Illinois 
in 1857. Three years later 
he engaged in the real 
estate business in Chicago, 
and made a fortune. Re- 
tiring from business in 
1887, he began to give 
away his money. His 
gifts amounted to about 
$5,000,000. ——Justin Me- 
Carthy, for several years 
chairman of the Irish party in the British 
Parliament, died on April 24th, aged 81 years. 
From 1848 to 1860 he did newspaper work in 
Cork and Liverpool. He then went to London, 
where for 10 years he was a leader writer on 
the Daily News. He wrote many novels and 
several historical works, and for many years 
was a contributor to The Companion. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s C horated S&S: 





ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
eteniaaiiitNtaeeetmian 
For Nervous Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Sufferers from acid stomach, nausea or sick headache 
will find this tonic beverage a grateful relief. 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Name 


STAMPS (Wants stir to. Teisae, 


a CLASS PINS 


5-7 For College, School, Society or Lodge. 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 

pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 

one or two colors of enamel. , 25c NO 

each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. COo., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
























ust off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of il- 
ustrations and color plates. Every musical in- 
strument, Highest quality and lowest prices in 
the world, Easy payments. Write 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
116 E. 4th Av. Giacianati 324 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 











KNOWS NOW 


DOCTOR WAS FOOLED BY HIS OWN CASE FOR 
A TIME. 

It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves some- 
times forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“I had used coffee for years and really did not 


exactly believe it was injuring me although I had | 


palpitation of the heart every day. (Tea contains 
caffeine—the same drug found in coffee—and is 
just as harmful as coffee.) 

“Finally one day asevere and almost fatal attack 
of heart trouble frightened me and I gave up both 
tea and coffee, using Postum instead and since 
that time I have had absolutely no heart palpita- 
tion except on one or two occasions when I tried 
a small quantity of coffee which caused severe 
irritation and proved to me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it seemed weak 
—that was because we did not make it according 
to directions—but now we put a little bit of butter 
in the pot when boiling and allow the Postum to 
boil full 15 minutes which gives it the proper rich 
flavor and the deep brown color. 

“T have advised a great many of my friends and 
patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum, in 
fact I daily give this advice.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 
place of tea and coffee in their own homes and 
prescribe it to patients. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ““‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 























Strength 


—-strength of mind and 
of body depends on health. 


You cannot have the best 
of health unless you take 


the best care of your teeth. 
Use 


COLGATES 


Sii=1=1°))) 


LDENT@L CREAM 


seal twice each day, and + 
‘ou will have better digestion— 
Sener health—better looks. 


You'll enjoy using Colgate’s. 
It is so different from other 
dentifrices. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses 

thoroughly and its delicious 

flavor leaves a clean feeling in 

your mouth. It lacks the usual 
“druggy” taste. 


-Colgate’s checks decay-germs 
and helps your dentist to keep your 
teeth sound, strong and white 

If you want to know how good 


Colgate’s really is, send us 4 
cents for a generous trial tube. 
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COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 


Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap 
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“How to Make Good Pictures” 
A Book for the Amateur 


160 pages of the kind of photo- 
graphic information that’s of 
real value to the hand camera 
user. Written from the Kodak 
standpoint, of course, but that’s 
your standpoint too. Properly 
illustrated and diagrammed. 


Twenty-five cents, at your dealers. 


Eastman’ Kopak Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 7he Kodak City. 





** Count the Indians es 
on the road !"" 


—and the pleasure of exploring highways and byways. 
** See America First !’’—but see it by motorcycle. 


There's no better, healthier or more satisfact 


way of touring. 
You can laugh at mountainous 


win 


Get a Free Demonstration 
There are 1,200 Indian agents in the United States alone. 
Any of them’ will show you the 1912 Indians and how simple 
they are to ride. 

Free Engine Clutch =| Ma 


Provements, su 


besides 14 important im- 
all Indiene for i912, without extra 
pty are magneto equipped. Prices 
reduced $50 a {91 e 
4 H.P. Single Cylinder Indian . $200 
7 H.P. Twin Cylinder Indian .. $250 
Send a postal for free illustrated catalog describing all 1912 
models improvements, Do it ToDay. 
THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
849 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motocycle Manufactureri in the World) 
Denver San Francisco London 


FOR LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS 














RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 











Has all the good features—se- , 
curity, neatness, “handi- 
ness,” and wear value. Buy 


it by name and be sure. // 
Children’s sample pair 16c. post’d (giveage). Gr 5 


CGeorce Frost Co., Maxers, Boston Gm 
(Also makers of famous Boston Garter for Men). 

































Pennsylvania 


Vacuum Cup 


Bicycle Tires 


They have put new life into 
bicycling! 

The raised rubber cups moulded on 
the tread not only prevent skidding but 
provide better traction, admit of faster 
riding and give extra long service. 


Each Tire is Guaranteed 


Any tire properly attached which proves unsatisfactory 
from any cause whatsoever within the season, will be 
repaired or replaced free of extra cost. 

If you do not know where to buy these tires, write 
for name of nearest dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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UNSUSPECTED DEPTHS. 
> ad Ts minister would often be 








standing on the steps of the 

post-office when the stage, 
with its ragged oilcloth top sway- 
ing crazily as it came round the 
last bend, rattled in from Inver- 
ary. For twenty years the stage 
had been driven by Abe Bemis— 
a big, uncouth man, with stooped 
<4 shoulders, a huge red nose, and a 
loud, gruff voice. He would fling 
the mail-bag down on the worn planks, shout 
to the postmaster inside, give a careless nod 
to the men on the steps, and, with a roar at 
the lagging horses, sweep into the shed across 
the road. Henever had much to say, although 
he could swear roundly when he was charged 
with having forgotten an errand. 

The better people in the village regarded 
Bemis, who never entered the church at the 
‘*Corners,’’? as a ‘‘rough old fellow.’’ The 
senior elder indeed recalled a time when 
‘‘Abe took an int’rest,’’ but that was long 
ago—‘‘in his first wife’s days.’? The senior 
elder always sighed when he thought of it. 

When the minister came back from his vaca- 
tion last summer, he found that one of the 
‘*Finnerty boys’? was driving the Inverary 
stage, and that Bemis was seriously ill. The 
next day, to his surprise,“Bemis summoned 
him to his bedside. 

‘‘Mebbe I hadn’t no right to send for you, 
parson,’’ the stage-driver said, apologetically, 
‘*but I wanted somebody to know, when I 
was gone, that I wasn’t all heathen, like what 
I looked on the outside. Time was that I’d 
have joined the church, only for sticklin’ over 
a trifle of doctrine that wouldn’t save any- 
body’s soul nor lose it. 

‘‘When Jane ’Lizy was taken away, I 
thought she didn’t get her deservin’s in the 
sermon the minister preached, and I begun 
stayin’ home Sundays. It wasn’t easy to 
start again, and nobody seemed to mind much 
whether I did or not; but I kept readin’ the 
Bible and good books, and I’ve never dropped 
it till this last sickness. 

‘*You’d be surprised to know how often I’ve 
drove up to them steps, with sober thoughts 
of God and heaven and—Jane ’Lizy in my 
head. Like enough, if I’d found you and 
Deacon Stone and the postmaster talkin’ free 
on the same matters, some of ’em might have 
come out, but it wa’n’t Sunday, and of course 
that couldn’t be looked for. ’’ 

‘*No, it couldn’t be looked for,’’ the minis- 
ter repeated, solemnly, and bowed his head. 
**It couldn’t be looked for—more’s the pity.’’ 

‘*Sometimes I tried to put up a word of 
prayer for myself,’’ the other went on, ‘‘with 
the snow, mebbe, beatin’ in my face. Next 
thing I’d rip out an oath before a whole store- 
ful, and I’ve wondered, since I’ve been layih’ 
here, which the Lord set most store by.’’ 

“God saw the depths, Mr. Bemis,’’ the 
minister replied, ‘‘the depths that we poor 
blind mortals never so much as suspected. 
Perhaps He sent an angel to trouble them, 
while we fancied all was dry and parched. 
Men judge by the surface, but God sees the 
depths !’’ 
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A DOSE OF MEDICINE. 


“ 18S Pritchard?” 
M Sylvia’s delicate face was 
full of entreaty, and her 
anxious eyes besought her friend to 
understand. 

Miss Pritchard nodded reassur- 
ingly. “Go on, child,” she com- 
manded. 

“If—if you could only get time to 
go over and see Aunt Aggie! She 
thinks you’ve deserted her, and she 
feels so badly.” 

“There, child, don’t you worry. 
I'll come this afternoon,’ Miss Pritchard prom- 
ised, cheerfully. 

But Miss Pritchard, walking across the wintry 
fields, was not cheerful, but full of righteous wrath. 
“I'd like to give Aggie Harper a good shaking!” 
she grumbled. “She’s just wearing poor little 
Sylvia out with her complaints. I know she isn’t 
well, but lots of other people aren’t, either, and 
much she thinks about them! Well, I’m going to 
make her take a dose of medicine to-day, anyhow, 
for Sylvia’s sake.” 

















Yet when she was seated opposite Aggie Harper | ang 


her heart nearly failed her again—Aggie looked 
so forlorn and pale. 

“Days and days I set here,” Aggie was saying, 
“and not a word from a soul. I might as well be 
dead and buried.”” That was her psalm of life. 

But Miss Pritchard, taking a firm hold on her 
courage, interrupted her ruthlessly. ‘“‘How is Mrs. 
Saunders to-day—have you heard?” she asked. 

Aggie stared. “Have J heard? I’m the last 
one to hear anything,” she replied, bitterly. 

“Then I guess you’re the only one that hasn’t 
sent to inquire. I didn’t suppose there was any 
one that wouldn’t do that—with Mrs. Saunders 
between life and death. I’ve had so much to do 
there that I’ve neglected old Mrs. Scott. It hurt 
me, too, for blind folks always set so much store 
by callers, but I just had to. [remembered, though, 
that you were real near, and could run in often.” 

“J run in!” Miss Harper repeated. 

Miss Pritchard, rocking and knitting, went on 
peacefully. “By the way, Aggie, how do you like 
your new neighbor? She’s a sweet-appearing 
little thing. I hope she isn’t lonesome.” 

A red spot flamed in each of Miss Harper’s thin 
cheeks. “Ellen Pritchard, what are you driving 
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fie Son®of the Life-Savers 
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Sanaa down the blue Atlantic, round the Horn and north again, 
Trampin’ of the long wet beaches, watchin’ over lives of men ; 
Fightin’ loneliness and weather, waitin’ under fog and star, 

Wonderin’ if a clumsy schooner’s saggin’ in upon the bar ; 

Eatin’ ice in snow-filled northers, frozen helpless foot and hand, 
Battlin’ for the souls of seamen, we the sailors of the land ; ° 

Watchin’ through a screamin’ blizzard for the rocket’s reddened glare, 
Runnin’ down the gun and surf-boat when we know we’re needed there ; 


Standin’ by through day and darkness, shootin’ lines across a wreck, 
Fightin’ out through smokin’ combers to a staggerin’ liner’s deck, 
Haulin’ dead men from the breakers, snatchin’ live men out of hell— 
With the call of death a-clankin’ in the swampin’ vessel’s bell. 
Riggin’ up the breeches-buoy, clawin’ desperate through the gale 
When the night is all a-thunder with the wind and sleet and hail ; 
Blinded with the drivin’ spindrift, fightin’ death on ev’ry side 

Till the last man’s on the beaches or a corpse upon the tide. 


Toilin’ through a howlin’ easter, dead with weariness and sleep, 
While a landsman hugs his shelter and a sailor’s life is cheap, 

This is what they say we’re paid for, but if we could earn our pay 
Fightin’ wrecks and rotten weather—oh, but wouldn’t that be play ! 
But we can’t; there’s no use talkin’, 
And the sky is clear and quiet and the sea is calm and green, 
And it’s waitin’, always waitin’, in the loneliness and sand, 
With the ocean peaceful seaward and the smile of God on land. 


Harkin’, hopin’ in the silence for the creakin’ of an oar, 

Hearin’ nothing but the ocean dronin’ ceaseless on the shore ; 

Listenin’ to the sand a-shiftin’ and the breezes’ sobbin’ sigh— 

And the awful lonely stillness in the quiet amber sky. 

Miles and miles from home and families, bound and tethered foot and hand, 
Exiles of the coastwise beaches, we the sailors of the land— 

And the Service gives us sixty—but, if we could earn our pay 

Fightin’ wrecks and rotten weather, oh, but wouldn’t that be play ! 





storms is few and far between, 




















at?” she asked. ‘“You’d better say it out—I hate 
to have folks beat about the bush.” 

Miss Pritchard reached across and put a warm, 
capable hand over her friend’s thin one. 

“TI guess I’ve got to, Aggie—somebody ought to. 
Don’t you see that you’re getting just the kind of 
life you bid for? You expect others to pay atten- 
tion to you. How many do you do things for?’’ 

For a moment Miss Harper did not speak; then 
she said, “I guess you’d better go, Ellen.” 

Out in the wintry fields again, Miss Pritchard 
drew a sharp breath. The medicine had been 
administered ; but the physician had suffered quite 
as much as the patient. 


* 
TAKING “OLD FAITHFUL’S” 


TEMPERATURE. 
Te “Old Faithful” in question is a recurrent 


fountain of lava that boils up in the midst of | P 


a lava lake in the crater of the Hawaiian 
volcano Kilauea. Here some interesting investi- 
gations have been made by American scientific 
men, who represent the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Carnegie Institution. 


Among other things, they wished to learn what 
is the temperature 0: this € bing and flowing mass 
of fluid rock. It was not easy to design a 
mometer that would stand the tremendous heat of 
the lava, or to make an electrical connection by 
which the instrument, immersed in the boiling 
lake, could register the temperature on a galvan- 
ometer at the edge of the crater. 

The first two thermometers that were tried failed 
completely, for the three protecting tubes of iron, 
nickel and quartz were promptly dissolved in the 
rd, equipped with a large water- 

keted cold end, was more successful. Doctor 
jhepard, who was in charge of the final experi- 
ment, thus describes the attempt: 

“Perret had been pitched out of an auto on his 
head two days before, and could do nothing to 
help except climb down on the ledge and watch 
the thermometer. We were short of help that day, 
for only Thurston, Emery, Ferris and myself were 
available. But Thurston agreed that, with the 
sulphuric acid and steam rapidly destroying the 
anchorage of the main cable, it was then or never, 
and so he pressed Mrs. Thurston, Miss Thurston 
Laurin Thurston into service. 

“The smoke was very bad, so that we could see 
neither the lake nor the reel on the east side, and 
signals be waved round the rim. Finally 
the thermometer was over the lake. I took up 
my position at the 
look away from it, for previous attempts had shown 
that we might get a reading for only a second. Mr. 
Thurston handled the reel for ——— the ther- 
mometer, Mrs. Thurston held the cable tight on 


the drum. 

“In view of the weakened anchorage and the 
sudden and violent jerks to which the cable was 
subject while the thermometer was in the lava, I 
felt much relieved when the experiment was ended 
and the last thermometer gone for b 

“Laurin shifted coils and Miss Thurston estab- 
lished herself with a flag on top of the station. 

was a decidedly uncomfortable place, for 
the — dioxid was pouring up round her and 
the rain and mist were drenching her. Perret 
went down on the north ledge, and we depended 
on co waved by him to Miss Thurston and 
repeated by her to us. 

‘The instrument struck the lava at twenty-five 
minutes of two in the afternoon, the galvanometer 
rose steadily to ten hundred and ten degrees 
Centigrade (eighteen hundred and fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit), and remained_stationary a minute. 
Perret signaled to pull up. He afterward reported 
that an immersion of two to three feet been 
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perfect. 
“We then lowered the instrument once more, 


galvanometer and refused to | &' 





but only to have a fountain burst out just under 
it. The hot lava was thrown over the leads cable; 
the downrush of crust and lava snapped the ther- 
mometer from the leads, and Pele swallowed it.” 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS; CHEF. 


OW completely Alexandre Dumas was mas- 
H ter of another art than that of fiction, is 

shown by an amusing anecdote in Madame 
Judith’s witty—and gossipy—‘Recollections.” A 
very sociable company was gathered late one 
evening at her apartments. Dumas the elder, 
Théophile Gautier, De Banville, and other lesser 
lights were there. After much conversation and 
reading aloud, every one grew hungry. But the 
hostess had sent away her servants, and had made 
no preparation for a late supper. 


“No matter!” cried the resourceful Dumas. “If 
= cooks have gone to bed, we’ll take their 
aces! 

And calling on several of the company to act 
as his assistants, he started foraging. Soon he 
found abundant provi- 
sions, among which was 


a hare. 

“Fine!” he shouted. 
“Tn half an hour we shall 
have a splendid meal!” 
And he vanished, with 
his satellites, into the 
kitchen. 


In thirty minutes the 
door leading from the 
kitchen was thrown 
open, and an extraor- 
dinary procession ap- 


peared. 
First came Théophile 
Gautier, beari ‘ing a large 
latter of f ; then 
umas, attired in a 
chef’s full costume,— 
white apron, cap and all, 
—proudly bea: ng aloft 
the hare; nd came 
two of the satellites, one 
of whom solemnly car- a#& 
= a aa La the 3 
other a gigantic fork. 
“T never ate a better ~ 
dish,’’ says Madame 
Judith. was a 
capital cook. After the 
repast he exclaimed: 
‘Are not literature 
and cooking twin sisters? It is too bad that a 
cook is not esteemed as highly as a good 
novelist. I am just as proud when I make a good 
sauce as Lam w eS oe oe 
“Alas! if genius had not been deflected from 
the kitchen what astonishing progress the art 
of cooking might have made! What divine joys 
would have been vouchsafed to mankind if Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére and Voltaire had turned 
bo marvelous talents to the invention of new 
shes!” 
“He is right!” shouted Théophile Gautier. 


® 


TSCHINGEL OF THE HIGH ALPS. 
Dr have accompanied their masters to the 





very top of difficult Alpine summits. One 
—a British bulldog named Bobby—went up 
the Jungfrau only last year. But the most remark- 
able canine alpinist, says the London Post,—a 
veritable pioneer of the snow peaks,—was Rev. 
William A. B. Coolidge’s dog, Tschingel. 
Like all good = pe Tschingel began her 
climbing career w 


en still young. She was a 
mountain-born dog, and an undoubted mongrel. 





She was of moderate size only, but had strong le 
and feet. She was reddish-brown in color, wi 
white breast, gloves and cufis. Her one great 
beauty lay in her large, soft, very intelligent brown 
eyes. 

‘fer first important exploit was the crossing of 
the ey Pass to Lauterbrunnen, and from 
this pass she took her name. She soon became 
inured to the dangers and difficulties of mountain- 
eering. She often became footsore, but when 
little ts were procured for her, she promptly 
pulled them off. 

In course of time Tschingel uired a marvel- 
ous instinct for guessing where a hidden crevasse 
lay, and also for finding the best way across an 
= one. She grew so experienced in snow con- 

tions that she could tell by merely looking at a 
snow bridge whether it was safe to cross or not, 
and when she drew back, the guides knew at once | 
that it was mere waste of time to consider that 


way. 
Gnee she oie Dawes a guide the way down 
a difficult place. er master and mistress, with 
the guide, had taken a new route down the Dia- 
blerets, and found themselves on a pf crevassed 
glacier. The guide did not know what to do, but 
when he saw Tschingel going steadily on, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘The dog seems to know the bn Let’s 
follow her.”’ They did so, and Tschinge!l led them 
down without a slip or false o-. 

Tschingel actually accompanied Mr. Coolidge on 
the first ascents ever made of several difficult 
peaks, and made her ascent of the Pennine peak 
of Mont Blanc in 1875. She had already tried this 
mountain once, six years earlier, when the snow 
was so deep that the r dog sank in hopelessly, 
and could not strugale much beyond the Grands- 
Mulets. After all this lapse of time Tschingel 
remembered the locality perfectly, and lying down, 
refused to set out. 

Finally, however, she was induced to start by 
being reproached and made to feel ashamed of 
herself. She accomplished the ascent without 
any special difficulty. 

m her return from Mont Blane to Chamounix 
she excited the greatest sible interest, and a 
cannon was fi specially in her honor. She 
trotted into the village, head erect and tail w: ng, 
immensely proud of herself, and the next day, lying 
luxuriously on a sofa in the hotel drawing-room 
she held a kind of reception, which was attended 
wy, —— hundred persons, among whom were all 

e guides. 

Tschingel was called an “honorary member of the 
Alpine Club,” few of whose members, indeed, have 
made so many ascents as she did—fifty-three long 
ascents, eleven of them virgin summits, and some 
hun s of less important peaks or partial 
ascents. She never suffered from mountain sick- 
ness or snow-blindness, although she often had 
the black skin of her muzzle burned by the heat 
of the sun on the snow. e€ most good _moun- 
taineers, she was very fond of hot tea. What is 
curious is that, although she could acquire a knowl- 
edge of snow and ice of which any mountaineer 
would be proud, she could not learn tricks. Per- 
haps she thought it beneath her dignity to do so. 
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CANTANKEROUS UNCLE JAKE. 


‘| J run Jake” was one of the characters of 
Bunbury. He was as deaf as a post,— 
when he wanted to be,—and as contrary as 

a bundle of sticks. 


One of his neighbors came into his yard one day 
and said, “Uncle Jake, I’d like to borrow your 
wagon this morning; mine is having a spring 
mended.” . 

“You'll have to speak louder,” rejoined Uncle 
Jake. “I don’t hear very well, and I don’t like to 
lend my wagon, anyhow!” 

The old man was an expert maker of ax-helves,— 
an occupation in which there is more art than the 
uninstructed would suppose,—and these handles 
he left at the village store to be sold on commis- 

nm 


on. 

One snowy day, as Uncle Jake came stamping 
up the steps of the store, another old fellow who 
was known as Uncle Horace remarked to the men 
——— g about the stove: 

“Til treat the crowd if I don’t make Uncle Jake 
agree to the first thing I say to him when he 
comes in.” 

“Don’t be rash, Uncle Horace!” called out the 
storekeeper. ‘That never happened yet, and it 
isn’t likely to.” : 

But Uncle Horace merely grinned and picked 
up one of Uncle Jake’s ax-helves. The door 
opened and in came Uncle Jake. 

“Jake,” said Uncle Horace, running his fingers 
up and down the smooth wood, “‘this is a mighty 
good ax-handle.” 

“No, itain’t,” replied Uncle Jake at once. “I can 
make good handles, but that one you’ve got is the 
kind Bee le want. They don’t know no better!” 

An nele Horace treated the company to 
sardines, crackers and cheese. 


*® © 


NOT LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 


EVERAL years ago the government forbade 
polygamy among the Indians—an order that 
was not, it seems, implicitly obeyed. Quanah 
Parker, chief of the Comanches, told the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs that many of his tribe 
had more than one wife. The committee directed 
him to tell the offenders that this condition of 
affairs must cease; that the extra wives, must be 
sent home to their parents. 
At a later session Parker again appeared before 
the committee. 
“Did you tell your bucks that they must have 
but one wife, Parker?” 
“Yes, me tell ’um,”’ responded the Indian. 
“Did they get rid of the extra wives?” 
“Yes, all gone,” answered the chief. 
“But,” urged a committeeman, “I am told that 


“Yes, me got six,” said Parker. 

“Now that will not do, Parker. You have got to 

et rid of those extra wives. You go home and 

ll them to leave. Send them back to their 
parents. Tell them to go home.” 

“You tell ’um!” responded Parker. 


® © 


AN UNEXPECTED PURCHASE. 
OME good luck having come to him in busi- 
ness that day, he felt, says the Sheffield Tele- 
graph, that he should like to share it with 
some one. ; 

So when he reached the house and dismissed 
the station hack with its two sorry horses, he 
handed the driver half a sovereign. 

The driver looked at the money, then at the 
man, and then at his horses, and finally said: 

“All right, sir. Which horse do you want?” 


* © 


ACCORDING TO ANALOGY. 
SCHOOLBOY who gave “a nanny-goat” as 
the definition of buttress was asked by his 
teacher how he arrived at such a conclusion. 

“If a billy-goat is a butter,” explained the 


pupil, “it seems to me that a nanny-goat ought to 
a buttress.” 
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LITTLE BOY’S LESSON. 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


See the little bird’s nest 
In the apple --tree, 
Hair and straw and leaves together, 
Woven close ’gainst wind and weather, 
Pretty as can be. 
Little boy, and could you make it? 
No? Then look you do not break it! 


See the tiny ant - hill 

Close beside the way; 
Here the ants, so small and strong, 
Busy, busy, all day long, 

Live and work away. 
Little boy, and could you make it? 
No? Then look you do not break it! 


See the lovely flower, 

Blooming sweet and fair; 
Peeping out through leaves and grass, 
Giving joy to all who pass, 

By its beauty rare. 

Little bey, and could you make it? 
No? Then look you do not break it! 


+ Geo<a-__—_ 


MARY AND HER A B C’S. 
BY ELIZABETH PRICE. 


HEN Mary went to school the children 
learned their A B C’s before they 
thought of learning to read, and before 

they began arithmetic they could repeat the 
alphabet without a mistake. Sometimes they 
could even say it backward. . 

Mary could not repeat the alphabet either 
forward or backward. She thought that it 
was more entertaining to look out of the 
window and to mark on her slate with a pencil 
that squeaked. Letters that stood in a prim 
row on a printed page were not interesting to 
look at or easy to learn. ‘‘What is the use?’’ 
she said. ‘‘If I knew how, I should never care 
to read tiresome books !’’ 

Mary’s mother felt sad as the days passed 
and her little daughter did not learn the 
alphabet beyond the letters D or E. ‘‘The 
child shall not be forced to do it,’’ she said. 
‘*Perhaps she cannot learn any faster.’’ Uncle 
Guy laughed at this idea. 

For a long time Mary was at the foot of her 
class, but the day came when she stood all 
alone. And the other children were spelling 
“*d-o-g, dog,’’ and ‘‘c-a-t, cat.’’ 

The teacher coaxed and scolded; she made 
Mary stand alone before the school, holding 
her open book in her hand; but Mary had not 
learned her alphabet when the children were 
chanting ‘‘h-o-r-s-e, horse. ’’ 

At last the teacher came to see Mary’s 
mother. ‘‘I am completely discouraged,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Mary is bright in other things, but it 
seems impossible to teach her to read.’’ 

As the teacher went out, Uncle Guy came 
in. He found mother crying. Then he went 
in search of Mary. He found her sitting 
before the grate and rocking her doll. 





‘‘Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘your mother is crying.’’ 








I’m found in sea, but not in land; 
I’m found in p , but not in sand; 
I’m found in shore, but not in rocks; 
I’m found in journey, not in walks; 
I’m found in country, not in city; 





I’m found in — but not in pity. 
And when m ‘ou’ve found, 
You’ll know am round. 
11. 
’m found in it, but not in brush; 


*’m found p int, but not in lush; 
’m found ih crayon, not in rose ; 
’m found in type, but not in prose ; 
’m found in umber, not in green ; 
? ’m found in sparkle, not in sheen; 





sl 
— 


’m found in landseape, not in book. 
My whole you see where’er you look. 


111. 

’m found in search, but not in look ; 

’m found in school, but not in book ; 

’m found in vision, not in law; 

’m found in strife, but not in war; 

’m found in seeking, not in seer; 

n knowledge, too, but not in clear; 

I’m found in college, not in art; 

I’m found in village, not in mart. 

My whole lies | and changes not, : 
But man has found out much by thought. 


2. NAMES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Fleece and a letter; a direction, a pigment 
and real estate; two letters; sacred and a 
linear measure; to observe’ further; long 
drawn out groans; a negative and a gentle- 
man; a horse’s Rt and to inter; battle 
and part of a candle. 
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DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER. 


THE ARTIST. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 


My paint - box opens with a slide, 
And shows the colored paints inside 
With which I paint the land and sea, 
The house, the mountain and the tree. 
But if I do not paint them well, 

I may do better — who can tell ? 

I do my best; if not correct, 

What more can any one expect 

From one so young, about to start, 


And one who never studied art ? 
My landscapes seem as true as those 
I’ve often seen at artists’ shows, 
Where I could never understand 


Which was the sea and which the land. 
These pictures by a boy of eight 


Are not expected to be great, 


I may be, when I larger grow, 


A second Michelangelo. 





= 


‘*Why is she crying?’’ Mary’s face showed 
the greatest surprise. 

‘*Because you have worried her. I think 
you ought to ‘right about—face!’ The teacher 
told her that you could not learn. I know 
you can. Don’t you love mother?”’ 

‘*Yes, Ido. SheknowsthatIdo! ButIcan 


love mother without learning the alphabet!’’ 
‘*No, you cannot—not when you are able 
to learn it and mother cries because you do 
not. Now, Mary, if you will learn your letters 
in a week, I will give you a present —’’ 
‘*No, indeed! I don’t want a present—not 
for that!’’ Mary rose quickly. ‘‘Don’t say 
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Puzzles are printed in the third issue of each month. Answers are 
given in the following issue on the page facing the Children’s Page. 


3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a heavy weight into a 
sound; a thin peoee of wood into a stone; an ani- 
mal tax; furnish with men into small; to 
twist together into a companion; firm into per- 
ceived by the ear; a fold into to jump; an antmal 
into part of the body; latest into smallest. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I make a sudden run 
For safety or for fun. 
I’m placed on paper white 
To space the left and right. 
Il. 


I am in every home; 
I stay and never roam. 





I hold the thing in place 

Through which I see your face. 

Yet many children wear 

My colors bright and fair. | 
III. 

I am of any color. I carry no message unless | 
touched by the hand of man, and then I give 
sorrow or joy. I amuse or I may even cause death. 
IV. 

The children know me. | 
I hold many of your friends. I tell you tales. I 
warn you, soothe you, amuse you. I may be of 
any color, and my dress may be of hide, silk, cloth 


The lonely seek me. 








or even Sliver. 





——yitr- 








5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My. first is in salt completely bathed, 
he swimmer surely knows; 

3 oy is in treason found. 

My two together shows 
Through years that whole goes * 

speeding by; 
The weeks and days all fly. 


II. 


To find my first just look inside, 

Not in your sight may I be spied; 

My second comes at end of life, 

And many find in bitter strife ; 

My last may be a lady’s name. 

My whole points out—perhaps to fame. 


Ill. 


My first you’ll find in meadow and field, 
In barn and bin, -s y Mh d; 

My last stands straight, a thousand strong, 
On hill and plain all summer long. 


I’ve often thought if every whole 
Began to last o’er field and plain, 
How the scared farmers would depart, 
And never seek their farms again! 


Iv. 
My first is my second and third, — 
he loves me with heart and with soul. 
She soothes with kind action and word 
Whenever I suffer my whole. 








| Change b to t, the seas I dare. 


anything more—my doll must go to bed now.’’ 
And she left the room. 

The next morning, Mary said quietly, when 
mother was brushing her hair, ‘‘I am ready to 
repeat the letters now,’’ and then, as fast as 
her tongue could clatter, she said the alphabet 
from A to Z! 

Mother dropped the brush and tangled the 
hair ribbons. ‘‘My child! When —’” she 
began. 

“Oh, last night, when I was putting my 
doll to sleep, and this morning before I got up.’’ 

“*O Mary, and I thought you couldn’t!’’ 

‘*Why, of course I could!’’ 

‘“Then why haven’t you before?’’ 
mother. 

“I didn’t want to—and I didn’t know you 
cared. ’’ 

In a week Mary was spelling ‘‘h-o-r-s-e, 
horse,’’ and mother and the teacher were 
happy. Mary is a gray-haired 
woman now, but she has never 
been sorry for one minute that 
she learned to read. 


cried 


st 
ARETHUSA’S VISIT. 


BY EDITH P. BODWELL. 


OMMY took his little gray 
T kitten when he went to 

visit his grandmother. No 
one knew until the last minute 
that he meant to take Arethusa; 
what a commotion that one small 
kitten made! 

‘*My kitty must go,’’ Tommy 
had declared. ‘‘I can’t leave 
her at home alone!’’ And then 
he added, ‘‘The conductor will 
not make her pay her fare; she 
is not five years old.’’ 

Arethusa was placed in a 
market - basket, and when she 
‘*miaued,’’ all the people turned 
and looked at Tommy. But he 
did not mind. 

Arethusa traveled safely and had a happy 
visit, but when the time came to go home, she 
had grown to be a large cat, and the question 
of carrying her came up again. Mother wanted 
to leave her behind to catch the mice in the 
barn, but Tommy said, ‘‘You would not leave 
me—and Arethusa belongs to me!’’ 

One day Tommy came down from the attic 
with a nice brass bird-cage in his hand. His 
eyes were shining. 

‘*‘We can carry kitty in this,’’ he said. 
‘*She can have meat in one side and milk in 
the other. ’’ 

He had forgotten that a cat’s head is larger 
than a bird’s; of course, to feed her in that 
way was impossible. 

When the time came to go, they placed kitty 
in the cage. It held her very well—all but her 
tail; that waved between the bars. She waved 
it often, for she was pleased with her new 
quarters. She purred happily when the -pas- 
sengers spoke to her. 

‘Why, this must be the cat that ate the 
canary,’’ one said. 

“Oh, no,’’ said Tommy; ‘‘my cat loves our 
bird. The bird was all moved out before kitty 
was moved in.’’ 









6. WORD-SQUARES. 





I. 
He had no tact, for he saw that he made 
her heart ache. { could see her chin quiver 
as if she were about to weep. What was 
his intent? 
II. 


Bobby made a comic Lear. He wore a 
mantle, a vest and a crown. To see a ves- 
ture like that on such a little shaver totall 
upset our gravity. But his mother calle 
him her dearest son. 


Itt. 


Images made of clay; 
Of quick and lively way; 
A pigment brown; 
Joy of a clown ; 
Something for which men play. 








7. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


| Tam composed of twelve letters, and ama 
| common saying. 

My 12107 is a disease of the indulgent; 
my 834 is found beneath us and in the 
ground; my 5234 is found in the forest; 

| my 9 1011 12 is to spring; my 7611 is a boy’s 
nickname. 
| 8 LETTER CHANGES. 
I am a headed bit of wire; 
Change p to d, I make a noise. 
I am superlative of good ; 
Change b to r, and I am poise. 
I am a portion of the face; 
Change | to r, and now I tear. 
I form obstructions, oft of sand; 
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or the catety ofthe Special 


. A 





james, 


platform at Keeler’s Cross- @ 7 "~~ Uf 


ne ee 
(CC atien at stood on the 7% 


the trestle ‘‘cut-off.’” The river ° 
slipped diagonally by almost at ° 
his feet,—so near was the bridge 
to the end of the platform,—and 
he waved his red bandanna handkerchief at 
his little girl on the opposite shore. As she 
vanished in the woods, he turned back to his 
telegraph instruments disconsolately. The 
hours which were to pass before she came 
again at half past five, with his supper, already 
seemed too long. 

At Keeler’s Crossing, which is in the heart 
of the Sullivan County lumber regions, the 
main line of the railroad flashes out of a tunnel, 
comes at once upon the Big Loyal River, and 
continues along its shore. The cut-off, taking 
a westerly course across the river, is used for 
but three trains daily. Consequently, it was 
not at all dangerous for Katy, who was almost 
ten, to come twice a day from Callahan’s 
home, beyond the river, across the wide center 
foot-board of the trestle. 

A whistle beyond the bridge signaled an 
approaching lumber-train,and Callahan waited 
for it on the platform. 

A cheery face looked from the cab window. 
‘*Hello, Tim! Wait here as usual for Number 
7? 

‘** Right,’”? said Callahan. ‘ Better come 
down in the shade while you are doing it, too. 
Gowanda wired me that she was fifteen min- 
utes late.’’ Then as Betts, the conductor, 
came forward over the cars, he repeated the 
message. Betts swung himself down from the 
tender. While the fireman tipped his oil-can 
at the cups of the huge engine and rubbed its 
driving - rods with waste, the three friends 
retired amicably to the truck. 

‘*Great doings over in Jamesport this week, ’’ 
said the conductor. ‘‘Firemen’s convention. 
The papers say there will be fifteen thousand 
firemen in from all over the state. ’’ 

‘*Sayre told me this morning that the G. M. 
had ordered out a special,’’ said Callahan. 
‘*She comes through this afternoon. Outside 
of that the travel hasn’t been very heavy. I 
guess the Central will take down most of them 
from the north.’’ 

‘*They can beat us by a good bit on the run 
from Gowanda to Jamesport,’’ said Betts. 

‘*Because they have seventy miles less to 
make in doing it!’’ snorted the engineer. ‘‘If 
we were using the cut-off instead of the long 
route, I’d give them the odd twenty miles and 
back Number 7 or the special or any other 
passenger-train on the division, to beat them 
by thirty minutes. ’’ 

‘*This special to-day will give them a rub, 
anyway,’’ said Callahan, confidently. ‘‘The 
orders are to hold everything on the line, and 
no stop this side of Jamesport. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s a race, then?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, but a special on the Central 
leaves Gowanda at the same minute as ours, 
both bound to Jamesport, and both tracks 
ordered clear. ’’ 

The engineer excitedly gave his knee a 
resounding slap. ‘‘By—by gravy!’’ he ex- 
claimed, groping for a satisfactory expletive. 
“T’d give half a month’s pay to beat them 
out!’? 

Neither Betts nor Callahan replied, but 
they were far from cold to the engineer’s 
enthusiasm. The rivalry between the employés 
of the two railroads had always been intense, 
and consequently a race, tacitly authorized by 
the preparations of which Callahan had spoken, 
meant a fight in which many unauthorized 
risks would be taken by both sides to gain the 
victory. A race between two trains is never 
sanctioned officially, but now and then it 
occurs, and passes uncensured, and every man 
employed on any two competing roads fully 
realizes what is meant when two special trains 
leave the same place simultaneously for a 
common destination. 

By the time that Number 7, the Jamesport 
express, shot suddenly out of the tunnel, past 
the station in a cloud of dust, and down the 
main line with a shriek and a roar, Betts, 
Billings and Callahan were tingling with sus- 
pense and excitement. They did not expect 
victory, but they hoped for it, and hope is 
always more exciting than expectation. 

After the log-train pushed complainingly 
into the tunnel, Callahan set the switch and 
watched it back out round the curve on its 
way to the river siding. Three miles below 
Keeler’s Crossing the logs, tossed into the Big 
Loyal River near its source, are drawn to the 
banks and hoisted into the cars. The trains 
which come from Porterville run from the 
cut-off into the main line and back down to 
the siding. Then the engines are turned, they 
back up to the crossing with their loaded trains, 
and thence take the forward run home. 

Between Gowanda and Keeler’s Crossing lies 
an up-hill stretch of some thirty miles. Calla- 
han remembered this as he walked back to the 
station, and spread before him the paper on 


ing, and looked out across Oh 
4 
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which he had copied the last 
despatch from headquarters. 

Operator Keeler’s Crossing. 
~ Special to Jamesport leaves 
DZ ititeedd’ 2 Gowanda at four-fifty. Clear 

sti, main line. Burke. 

Ten minutes to five. That 
meant that the returning log-train would have 
plenty of time to reach the safety of the cut-off, 
and as that train was the only one due at 
Keeler’s Crossing, there was little to fear from 
obstructions under Callahan’s control. 

While the oblique shadow of the wooden 
station grew longer and the summer afternoon 
droned lazily on, he sat anxiously at his table 
and waited. The hour-hand of the clock on 
the wall turned slowly. Three o’clock, and 
the through freight rattled by, its conductor 
calling from the rear car that all was ready 
for the start in Gowanda. Four o’clock—half 
past, while Callahan tried to watch the hour- 
hand move. Then, twenty minutes later to 
the dot, Gowanda ‘‘opened up,’’ and the news 
clicked over the whole lower division that the 
‘*Firemen’s Special’? had started, and that 
the race was on. 

Ten minutes later the operator at Holcomb 
broke in on a minor message with the news 
that the train had passed there, flying, at four 
fifty-nine. In the meantime, the log-train had 
come up on its homeward 
trip from the river, 
backed into the tunnel, 
then crawled slowly out 
upon the cut-off trestle. 
Callahan shouted the 
news of the special to 
Betts and Billings as 
they passed, and then 
returned to his instru- 
ments. 

In about five minutes, 
if all were well, a simi- 
lar despatch should come 
from Brookton, the sec- 
ond small village on the 
route, and the last before 
Keeler’s Crossing. The 
hand crept on without 
faltering. It reached four 
minutes after five and 
passed it, and without 
one click from the nerv- 
ous little sounder on the 
table, stole onward for 
six minutes more. 

Then Callahan drew 
in his breath in dismay, 
and seizing the key him- 
self, began to call Brook- 
ton. But to his deep 
amazement, that office 
returned nothing but 
silence to all his panic- 
stricken efforts. He 
waited a few minutes, 
and ata quarter past five 
called again. 

The dots and dashes 
rattled almost pleadingly 
from his fingers, but 
Brookton still remained as silent as the grave. 
What was wrong? Where was the operator? 
And where was the special? If Brookton had 
not yet been reached, the train must have lost 
eleven minutes in the first twenty miles of its 
trip! At that rate, there was little use in 
guessing at the outcome. They would be 
hopelessly beaten. 

Betts and Billings, who had seen their train 
safely out of harm’s way, came hurrying back 
over the tops of their cars and bolted in upon 
him. 

**Well?”” 

Callahan explained, rapidly and morosely, 
without taking his eyes from his instru- 
ments. 

Betts whistled in soft consternation. 

‘*Eleven minutes late! They’ll beat us by 
an hour.’’ 

‘*They will do worse than that,’’ said Bil- 
lings. 

‘“*They will do worse than that unless— 
ah!’’ 

The operator’s exclamation was caused by 
the sudden starting of the sounder. Into 
the long silence broke at last a perfect fusil- 
lade of clickings. Callahan jerked forward a 
sheet of paper and began to write. When he 
finished, he opened the switch and sent back 
a few words. Then he held out the paper to 
Betts. 

‘* Air-hose broke on the mountain, ’’ he cried, 
savagely, ‘‘and they’ve only just fixed it! 
She’s just about to leave.’’ 

‘* Where was the operator? ’’ asked Bil- 
lings. 

‘‘Out helping them fix it.’’ 

‘*Well—we are beaten now, all right,’’ said 
Betts, gloomily. ‘‘Not much use in trying to 
make up that loss when we have to add to it 
our extra miles. ’’ 

‘*Wait,’’ replied Callahan, grimly. ‘‘The 
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old man isn’t going to give up so easily. The 
despatcher at Gowanda may have something 
to say about this.’’ 

The three men relapsed into expectant silence. 
If Billings and Betts had obeyed orders, their 
train should have been well under way for La 
Porte instead of motionless at Keeler’s Cross- 
ing, but their interest in the race proved too 
much for them. And just that bit of disobedi- 
ence came very near being the indirect cause 
of a wreck, over the thought of which their 
blood runs cold to this day. 

Callahan was right. Burke, the despatcher 
at Gowanda, had a great deal to say. It came 
after about three minutes of waiting, with a 
series of sharp calls for Keeler’s Crossing. 
K—C, K—C, K—C! And then a question: 

Is Number 11 now at Keeler’s Crossing? Burke. 

Number 11 was the railroad name for the log- 
train, and as Callahan eagerly answered yes, 
two astounding formal orders followed. 

Conductor Number 11, Keeler’s Crossing. Hold 
Number 11 on main line. Burke. 

This was instantly followed by a correspond- 
ing order to Callahan: 

Operator Keeler’s Crossing. Send special over 
cut-off. Conductor has orders. Set switch. Special 
leaves Brookton at once. . Burke. 

Callahan took the despatches without a 
tremor, telegraphed them back again, and 
heard Burke ‘ thirty-two’’ them. All the 
important telegraphic orders of a railroad are 
taken in this way: the receiving operator re- 
peats the message to the sender, and if no 
mistake has been made, the sender then answers 
by merely rapping out thirty-two—which is 
as much as to say that the message has been 
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correctly taken. In this instance Burke’s 
thirty-two came back without hesitation, and 
as the final click sounded, Callahan swung 
round like lightning upon Betts. 

‘*Burke is sending her over the cut-off! Back 
your train! Hurry! She’s left Brookton, and 
if you’re not on the main line in five minutes 
the river won’t be big enough to hold the 
wreck !’? 

‘*The cut-off!’’ gasped Betts. ‘‘Man, there 
hasn’t been a fast train over it in ten years! 
The road-bed won’t stand it!’’ 

“Tt’s got to. Hurry!’ 

But Billings grasped the situation and recov- 
ered his senses first. Almost before Callahan 
had finished, and without waiting for the con- 
ductor’s orders, he was racing over the tops of 
the cars to the engine. With a disgusted snort 
of steam, the wheels spun backward, and the 
train moved once more. As the engine passed 
the switch at the tunnel mouth, after what 
seemed ages of- waiting, Callahan swung the 
main line clear, Billings threw open the lever 
and opened the sand full. In two minutes 
more the whole train to the last car was safely 
out of the way and the cut-off was free. 

It was none too soon. As the switch shot 
back to its place, Callahan heard the whistle 
of the flying passenger-train. A sudden roar 
filled the tunnel, giving notice of its entrance on 
the other side of the mountain. He glanced 
into the dark mouth, ‘and felt a rush of air on 
his face. Then instinctively he raised his eyes 
for a last look across the trestle, and his heart 
gave one great leap of horror. 

Half-way or more across the bridge, hatless 
in the golden afternoon, and swinging her 
father’s dinner-pail in demure contentment, 
came—Katy! It was half past five and supper- 
time! In the sudden rush of events Callahan 
had forgotten her. 

The picture flashed like a sudden glare of 





sunlight into his eyes and dazzled him. A 
deathly chill swept over his body, and for the 
least part of a second he lost all consciousness 
of his relation to the material world. At the 
first sight of his little girl he had gasped her 
name, and for an instant, somewhere in the 
air surrounding him, he heard the same queer 
voice monotonously repeating it. 

He took one sudden step forward before he 
realized that there was not the least chance of 
reaching her from where he stood before the 
train. Then his frightened eyes caught the 
diverging tracks of the switch. In a flash his 
other hand dropped upon the lever. It was 
the only way. To throw the special into the 
main line would save her. He felt the rails 
yield under his frantic tugs. As they moved 
he saw the engine loom up upon him out of 
the darkness, and in that one instant a hero 
was born. 

The realization of what he was doing swept 
over him, and the struggle was as short as it 
was agonizing. There stood Number 11 on the 
main line. The switch left as it was would 
send the special full into her rear cars at fifty 
miles an hour! He was deliberately sending 
five hundred men to a splintering, crashing, 
drowning death—a death of fire, of water and 


of awful mutilation—to save the life of his. 


own child. Five hundred men on one side; 
on the other a little golden-haired girl. And 
it was his little girl—his only little girl. 

The coldness of his body turned to dripping 
perspiration as he hesitated. There was less 
than one second in which to make his choice. 
Then came one instant of terrible anguish, 
and shutting his teeth with a quick inward 
prayer, he fell frantically 
again upon the lever 
with both hands. 

Had he not fainted 
just when he did he 
would have seen Betts 
spring from his position 
by the lumber - train, 
bound with one jump 
across the station plat- 
form, and race out upon 
the trestle. He would 
have seen the huge 
camel - back passenger - 
engine shudder and reel 
as it struck the switch 
and shot safely into the 
cut-off and over the 
trestle afterhim. There 
was scarcely time for 
the whistle. Because of 
a curve in the tunnel, 
the engineer did not see 
either Betts or Katy 
until he had nearly 
reached the station. 
Then, although he had 
thrown the lever into the 
emergency position, and 
every wheel on the train 
was locked by the pow- 
erful air-brakes, it was 
too late to stop it. 

On it slid, gaining 
ground with terrible 
rapidity. Katy had 
dropped her pail and 
stood rooted to the track 
in terror. Betts sped 
BETTS toward her, running for 

her life and his own. 
Fifteen feet lay between them. Ten feet! 
The watchers on the bank groaned. Then, 
just as the cruel snout of the cowcatcher at 
his back darted forward to strike, they saw him 
dive. It was a wonderful thing, they said. 
His arms seemed to shoot out into the air and 
grasp the little girl. At all events, as the 
special rushed over the spot where both of 
them had been, Betts and Katy splashed harm- 
lessly into the river below. 

It was not hard to swim ashore or to climb 
the bank. The hardest part came when the 
special backed up and the general manager, 
who had been on the engine, climbed down 
and began to ask curt questions. Betts answered 
them well enough. He told all there was to 
tell, but he felt uncomfortable. It seemed a 
far better thing to him that the race should be 
won, now that nobody was hurt, and that th« 
talking should come afterward. In his excite- 
ment he said so. 

The general manager looked at him curiously. 
Then he walked with him over to wher: 
Callahan, the center of a sympathetic. throng, 
was weakly sitting up and holding a wet and 
bedraggled little girl against his breast. 

‘*The orders are very strict against racing,’ 
he said, severely. ‘‘Both you and Callaha: 
know that. This road never takes such a ris! 
as a race would imply. But we are going t 
reach Jamesport before the Central’s train— 
don’t worry. ’’ 

They did. The ‘‘Firemen’s Special,’’ ©! 
less than an even mileage, was first in James 
port, despite her two stops, by four minutes 
And that may be the reason why Callaha! 
and Betts were called up on the following da: 
and thanked by the general manager. It ma; 
be the reason for that and for their promotion 
—one to a despatcher’s position in Bloomsbury 
and the other to a passenger-train. Gener: 





managers are usually men of sense. 
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HENEVER we had guests at 

the old farm, we took them 
up to Boundary Camp; and 
if they were to be trusted, Theodora invited 
them to see her beavers, for it was as much 
as the poor hunted creatures’ lives were worth 
to have this, their last retreat, betrayed to 
trappers. 

We called them Theodora’s beavers because 
it was she who discovered the little colony on 
Moose Brook, three miles or more southeast of 
this eamp of ours, near the Canada line. 

Theodora and Ellen and Catherine Edwards 
had come upon the beavers by accident in the 
fall of 1869. We were prospecting for tamarack 
knees. The girls went off from camp by them- 
selves one day to fish for trout, and got lost. 

We came back to camp during the afternoon 
and found them gone, and we did not recover 
them until after midnight. It is no wonder 
that they got lost. After fishing for a mile 
or so below where they first arrived at the 
brook, they got into an extensive black swamp 
—a tangled tract of alder, cedar, fir and high- 
bush cranberry. If the brook, which was a 
large one, had kept to one channel, they might 
have followed it through the swamp; but 
owing to old beaver dams at a distance below, 
the stream had split up into three or four 
channels, which branched off through a hun- 
dred acres or more of this dense undergrowth ; 
and at this season of the year there was so 
little current that it was hard to say which way 
the water flowed. 

The girls became wholly bewildered, and 
went pushing their way through the thick 
cedars and alders for three or four hours—till 
dark. 

Finally they gave up, and began to call, in 
the hope that some of us at camp would hear. 

Fortunately, we had guessed that they had 
gone off in that direction, and Addison had 
climbed a hillside not far from the camp, to 
fire off his gun, by way of signaling. And so 
we found them. 

While wandering in the swamp, they had 
discovered this beaver colony on an arm of the 
brook, in the middle of a thick tangle of under- 
brush. The beavers had built a dam and had 
a little pond about as large as a large room, 
and in it stood two of their houses. 

Theodora came upon them as she was slowly 
beating round for some way out of the swamp. 
She heard a slapping of the water and caught 
a glimpse of three of the beavers as they dived 
off the bank to take refuge in the houses. 

We were the only ones who knew that the 
beavers were there, and we kept quiet about 
it for several years. Occasionally we used to 
creep through the swamp and watch them. 
At that time, I think, this was about the last 
colony of beavers left alive in Maine. 

When Miss Cecilia Revell and her sister 
Arabella came from Virginia to visit us, Theo- 
dora took them to see the beavers. We never 
told any of our youthful neighbors where the 
animals were, for fear that they might drop 
some hint to the fur-trappers. 

A trip to see the beaver colony took all day; 
and one trip was far from satisfying either of 
the young Southern ladies. They wished to 
vo again and again, so fascinating did they 
find the beavers at their work and their play. 
So we remained at the camp two days longer 
than we had planned, and, incidentally, ran 
short of food. The last morning we had only 
coffee, some corn-meal and half a dozen eggs 
left over from the supplies that we had 
brought from home. It was then that Arabella 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why not have a spider-cake?’’ 
to which her sister rejoined, ‘‘You forget 
there’s no milk. ’? 

Cousin Ellen asked, ‘‘What’s a spider-cake?’’ 

‘*You never have them?’’ exclaimed Ara- 
hella, in surprise. ‘‘Why, at home Mammy 
Mowbry makes one every Sunday morning! 
You beat two eggs with milk, as if for an 
omelet. Then in another bowl mix your two 
Caps of corn-meal and a cup of wheat flour 
\-ith a pint of rich milk. Then make a batter 

both bowlfuls. ’” 
‘Thin or stiff?’? Ellen asked. 
‘Very thin,”? said Arabella. ‘‘For you 
ver want spider-cake to be like pone, or 
tn bread. You want it soft, soft-enough to 
te it with a spoon when it is served at 
ble. ?? 

“How many folks would that be for?’ 
Addison inquired. 

““Oh, five or six persons, ’’ replied Arabella. 
Then you mix your meal, flour and beaten 

<8 with two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

teaspoonful of soda, two of sugar and one of 
alt. When a soft batter is made of both bowl- 
‘als, you begin again, in another bowl, with a 
third egg and a cupful of very creamy milk, 
well beaten together. This you set down near 
you, while you put the first batter in a large, 
well-buttered spider. When it is ready to go 
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into the oven, you take the third bowl of egg 
and milk, and dip it on top of the batter with 
a spoon. Dip it on carefully, and cover the 
batter with it. 

‘“Then you cook twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven, so as not to scorch, but to give 
it a fine yellow-brown crust. Finally you 
serve it, but take care you don’t burn your 
mouths with the first taste,’’ she added, laugh- 
ing. ‘It is like baked Indian pudding for 
holding the heat.’’ 

‘*‘But the knack of it,’’ Cecilia explained, 
**the real Mammy Mowbry knack, is to manage 
in such a way that the last bowl of egg and 
milk, which you spoon on, shall settle half- 
way down in the batter. Then when the cake 
is cooked, you have a steaming white omelet 
between two browned crusts of rich corn-cake.’’ 

**But I don’t see how you get that last egg 
and milk down into the middle of the ba’ 
said Ellen. 

‘*That is the knack of it!’’ cried Arabella. 
‘*That is where the Mammy Mowbry skill | 
enters. For remember, the batter is thin, not | [ 
stiff. If you pour it on too fast, it goes down | 
through the batter in one mass; but if you |i 
spoon it on gently, it settles in just far enough | 
to have a fine crust form over it, with the flaky 
omelet undernea’ 

‘*Hear, hear!’’ exclaimed Addison. ‘‘First 
catch your ‘knack.’ It’s the knack that does 
the trick, not the mere receipt. ’’ 

But Ellen and Theodora still looked a bit | 
perplexed. ‘‘You will have'to show us how,”’ | 
Elien said; and there the matter rested until 
after we drove home the following day. 

Then the next morning, by agreement over- | 
night, we built those girls a fine fire in the | 
kitchen stove, brought in a hatful of fresh eggs, 
also a pailful of ‘‘ Little Queen’s’’ Jersey milk, 
and stood round, expectant, when the girls 
appeared. 

Ellen, however, promptly turned us out and 
shut the kitchen door. Thus debarred from | 
viewing the process, we wandered about out- 
side. But there was laughter in the kitchen. 
Grandmother appeared from her room and was 
admitted. Presently they put up the windows; 
it was getting hot in there. So we peeped in, 
but were sent away. Ellen was operating the | 
three mixing-bowls, and our guests were advi- 
sing; half an hour later they produced a 
spider-cake which we thought pretty good. 

Miss Revell, however, exclaimed, ‘* Too 
bready! Too stiff! ‘Your corn-meal up here 
in the North swells more than our Virginia 
corn. We surely shall have to begin again.’’ 

And the next morning they did so. 





But still it was too **bready’’—a fault that 


Arabella now attributed to the more mealy 
nature of our hard yellow corn. **It needs less 
corn-meal and a little more sugar than with 
us,’’ she said. 

Yet again they tried, in the light of previous 
experience, with ‘the result that for breakfast 
on that third morning we had a really delicious 
old Virginia spider-cake. It could be dished 
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with a spoon, like custard pudding, had just | [O] 


the right taste, and was both a cake and an 
omelet, paired together. 

The old squire took a mouthful, glanced 
appreciatively across the table, then rose and 
made his best bow to our guests. ‘‘You have 
caught the knack,’’ he said. ‘‘This is the best | 
I have ever tasted. Here’s to old Virginia, | 
the ‘Mother of Presidents’ and the home of | 
the spider-cake !’” 

Years have passed, and recipes for ‘‘spider- | 
cake’’ are now in fifty cook-books. Here and | 
there I have eaten so-called spider - cakes. | 
Mostly they are failures, too ‘‘bready,’’ or too 
“eggy,’? or else the milk was poor. Some-| 
thing or other is nearly always the matter | 
with them. Why? Because the people who | 
try to make them have not the knack. 

For if you want old Virginia spider-cake in | 
its glory, you must first of all catch the knack. | 
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PERSEVERANCE IN WELL -DOING. 
[ity pevtica TION is an excellent qual- | 


ity—particularly when it is exerted in | }} 


carrying out a commendable course of 
action. It was well exemplified by the gener- | 
ous man of whom the Washington Star tells: 

A train stopped one day at a station, and a | 
passenger got out and walked up and down 
the snowy platform to stretch his legs. As 
the train began to move and the passenger 
hopped aboard, he discovered that he had only 
one overshoe on, and thinking that he had lost 
the other on the platform, he pulled off the | 
remaining shoe and threw it toward the station. 

‘*There,’’ he said, ‘‘that makes a good pair 
of overshoes for somebody !’’ 

Then he returned to his seat. But at his | 
seat he found the other shoe on the floor. He 
frowned in disgust, but did not hesitate. Pick- | 
ing up the overshoe, he raised the window and | 
threw it as far back toward the station as he 
could. 

‘“There,’’ he said, resolutely, ‘‘there is cer- | 
tainly a good pair of overshoes for somebody !’’ 








A Country: Wide 
Response to Our Offer of 


BABY CHICKS 


Thousands of these Thoroughbred Chicks have 


been ordered by subscribers. 


OFFER OPEN ONLY UNTIL MAY THIRTIETH. 























Pittsfield Baby Chicks. 


UR OFFER -of Maine-bred Pittsfield Thoroughbred Barred 
Plymouth Rock Chicks, with Fireless Brooder, which appeared in 

The Youth’s Companion of March 14th, has met with a response 
which is most gratifying. Orders have been received from every 
state in our shipping district, even extreme points, such as Texas, 
North Dakota and Florida, and thousands of these Chicks are being 
shipped to fortunate subscribers. As our Offer does not close until 
May 30th, there is yet ample time to secure some of this fine stock. 
Do not let this opportunity pass. Secure one or more new subscriptions 
and send in your order. All orders will be filled in rotation as rapidly 


as possible. 


Our Great Poultry Offers 


Baby Chicks 


ER One Dozen Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth Rock 
OFF No. 1. Chicks will be given to any Companion subscriber 
residing east of Colorado who sends us two new yearly subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion; or they will be given for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra. Safe delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
Price of Chicks $3.60. 


OFFER No. 3. Twenty-five Thoroughbred Chicks, same as above, 

will be given to any Companion subscriber resid- 

ing east of Colorado who sends us four new yearly subscriptions. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight about 3 Ibs. Price of Chicks $7.00. 
Full directions for care and feeding included. 

PITTSFIELD EGGS FOR HATCHING. When desired, we can supply Pittsfield Eggs 
for Hatching instead of Baby Chicks. These eggs are from the Pittsfield Thoroughbred 
Stock, and will hatch out Chicks of the same quality as those offered above. Hatching 
Eggs can be shipped promptly and safely to any point in the United States or Canada. 
Companion subscribers can obtain them from us on the following terms: One Setting 
(13 Eggs) will be given for only one new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra. Price 
of Setting $2.00. Larger quantities at same rate. 


THE NESTLING FIRELESS BROODER FREE with Chick orders received before 
May 30th. Chicks and Eggs sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. As these 
Offers include full value, new subscriptions sent for Baby Chicks or Hatching Eggs 
cannot count toward a Perseverance Reward. Neither can new subscriptions already 
sent count on the above Offers. 


$100 in Gold 


To the 28 subscribers who 
‘through good care, proper 
feeding and successful busi- 
ness management are able 
to show the largest profit 
derived from the Chicks we 
send them, we will give the 
following prizes in gold : 


1 Prize - $10 in Gold 
2 Prizes, $7. 50 each, 15 in Gold 
5 Prizes, 5.00 each, 25 in Gold 
20 Prizes, 2.50 each, 50 in Gold 


$100 

Contest will extend from 
the time the Chicks are 
received until Feb. 28, 1913. 
Full particulars, together 
with blanks for submitting 
record, will be sent with ee 
each shipment of Chicks. : 











Read full particulars in The Com- 
of March 14th, and send 
our large Poultry Circular. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Prize-Winning Pittsfield Barred 
Plymouth Rock Hen. 
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ba Li ge yp pz0mN is an ill - 
r all a, 9 tqmily. 


Pelnding Ro e DES to any ne in the 
pin =| Rates, .00 to foreign 


and 
countries. itered “ss | J Post- ffice, Boston, 
-, a8 second-class mat 


Ney Smoorigtions may a at any time during 


‘aheeen ton Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
eoltect to tis omSoe. We do pos a yd Agents to 
collect money for renewals. to strangers 

made at the risk of the MR 


Machen for The _ Com mpent m, =e sent by 
mail, should be by Post oney-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of Siege can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the canter 8 risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the te after the address on your paper. 
which shows ase the subscription expires, will 

changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PEREY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus ave Boston, Mass. 








THE COLD-CATCHING CHILD. 


N spite of the best of care and 
cry q treatment, certain children remain 
yy delicate, and especially susceptible 
‘ to the disorders that prevail in win- 
; ter. Among the very poor, these 
children are almost hopelessly hand- 
icapped, for they need the very 
things that extreme poverty cannot 
provide—nourishing food, plenty of 
room, good ventilation at night, and 
an open-air life, free from exhaust- 
ing heat or biting cold. Many such 
children are now gathered into 
“preventoriums,” where they live mainly in the 
open air, and are watched and treated with a view 
to strengthening them against tubereulosis, which 
few of them otherwise escape. 

But it is not only among the poor that we find 
this type of child. Every one has seen, in the 
families of his friends, children who, in spite of 
every care, suffer all winter long from cold after 
cold, or from repeated attacks of disease in the 
middle ear, the mastoid region or the nasal sinuses. 
Many ofthese children, running wild in the summer 
at the mountains or the shore, seem to become 
strong, and come back to town in very fair health. 
But as soon as the sudden and treacherous changes 
of winter begin, they flag and fail, and the unhappy 
round of sickness starts again, to leave its victims 
each year still less robust. 

The obvious lesson of these attacks is that a cold 
and changeable winter climate is too severe for 
such children to resist. Many a child is brought 
back to the city every October, simply because that 
is the family custom, and then has hundreds of 
dollars spent on him in the vain attempt to keep 
him even half-well. If his parents, whenever they 
are able to do so, would only keep him all the year 
in some place—not too hot, of course—where the 
summer conditions could be made permanent, he 
might gradually build up a constitution that would 
insure him a life of the usual length and the usual 
comfort. 
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A CASE OF CONYBEARE. 


~v “NAY poor Peggy! It’s cruel,” said 
TT) | Philida, soothingly. “But, 

yy after all, a woman who’d throw over 
her obligations so airily mightn’t 
have been what you expected in 
other ways. Perhaps it’s only an- 
other case of Conybeare.” 

“Case of what? I never heard of 
conybeares, but she’s a cat,” sniffed 
Peggy. “A trip abroad—and every- 

thing settled—and now —”’ She 

~ 4 pulled herself up short lest she 

should break down completely, and 

demanded, “Why conybeare? Itsounds like some 
sort of guinea-pig.” 

“Hush! Ifthe Misses Pole had heard you, they’d 
have fainted. They are the three maiden ladies 
whom we took lodgings with last year in England, 
in a little country village. The two elder, Miss 
Laura and Miss Lavinia, were early-Victorian old 
dears, intensely British, comically narrow in their 
outlook, but sweet and charming. Miss Violet, 
the youngest, had been spoiled. 

“She was selfish, peevish and plaintive, and 
made it quite plain that she resented our presence 
in the family. At last, when she had been too dis- 
agreeable for small excuses to serve, Miss Laura 
offered us the one great excuse that in their minds 
covered everything: 

“*My dear, now we know you better, I feel we 
ean trust you, and that we owe you the truth; 
indeed, we cannot otherwise expect you to make 
due allowance for our unhappy Violet. My dear, 
at the age of nineteen she was jilted by a Cony- 
beare!’ 

“T was not properly impressed, for the word had 
a zodlogical sound to me, too. Presently she ex- 
plained. The Conybeares, it seems, were the great 
county family—related to half the peerage, dating 
from the Conqueror, owners of great estates. It 
would have been a brilliant match, but since 
Violet’s particular Conybeare had only seventeen 
years to her nineteen, and had omitted to get his 
parents’ consent, quite naturally it did not come 
off. 

“She had cherished a grievance ever since. 
And, do you know, I found out afterward that 
he had turned out a perfect reprobate. He wasted 
his property, cheated his friends, abused his wife, 
and had finally to be hustled off to Australia by 
his outraged relatives. She had really had the 
luckiest escape.” 

“She couldn’t have known that, surely?” 

“She could, and did, but she wouldn’t let the 
facts interfere with her pose as a melancholy 
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heroine of romance. It was enough that she had 
been jilted by a Conybeare.” © 

Peggy smiled through her damp lashes. “T see 
your point, and now I’ve finished my cry, I’ll try 
not to repine because I’ve been jilted, too, by a 
female Conybeare. Perhaps it’s only luck; any- 
how, it isn’t tragedy.” 


* ¢ 


HOW A THRONE WAS WON. 


‘HE Orient is still the land of the strange and 

romantic. Straight from every-day modern 
life in India comes a story that might have been 
invented by Scheherazade herself for the enter- 
tainment of the sultan. It is an account, in 7. 
P.’s Magazine, of how the present Gaekwar of 
Baroda won his throne. 


In big after the Maharaja Malhar Rao was de- 

posed. tt . aly council sought a worthier member of 

as his successor. Four sons of the 

house area in the city, but the council felt that 

they were all too old and incompetent to become 
efficient rulers. 

In a distant village, in a mud hut, the council 
found a poverty-stricken family of the royal race. 
In this family were three sons, each of whom was 
young enough to be molded into a capable ruler. 

After some deliberation, the council decided that 
one of these boys should have the throne, but left 
me: selection to ythe dowager maharanee. 

Accordingly, the three brothers—Gopal, Dada 
and Sampat—were summoned to the city of Baroda. 
Shortly after their arrival, they were aa itted to 
the presence of the ranee. Her h 
asked each in turn why he had come to B: 

The youngest was so awed and bewildered. by 
the magnificence of the court that after smilin; 
foolishly for a moment, he burst into a storm 0: 
tears and sobs. 

The next in age. who was more stolid, did not 
behave so_hysteri cally. He answered the quer 
as any well-behaved Hindu lad of his - e woul 
have done. He come to Ba eclared, 
because his relatives had brought him there. 

But when Gopal was asked the same question, 
he pny responded : 

I have come to be the Maharaja of Baroda.” 

The maharanee and her councilors with one 
— decided that the youth who gave this bold 

reply showed the —_ ponies .of becoming an 
= ruler of his peo He was chosen, and 

there has been no ne 4 régret “ihe choice. 
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THE SENSITIVE POET. 


N American lady who not long ago had the 
pleasure of presenting a letter of introduction 
to Miss Jane Barlow, a frequent contributor to 
The Companion, found the writer of “Irish Idylis” 
quite as delightful as her most ardent admirer could 
wish. She isa quiet, friendly lady, with a pleasant 
voice, bands of smooth hair, and an attractive touch 
of old-fashioned quaintness in her dress. 

Few anecdotes about her have ever found their 
way Baer ggg Rm no wonder,” said her visitor 
afte: “No person with the least idea of the 
fitness of Ly. would ever think of running to a 
reporter to tell tales about Miss Barlow. She 
doesn’t seem to A to the public—she’s not 
that kind of wo’ 

However, since 02 one about her many things she 
a to tell her friends about her visit a an anec- 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
A speedy and economical treatment for dis! 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cuticura ointment, but do not rub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold 
throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with 
$2-p. book on the care of the skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


AMPS! ¢ ' Como? wo the yoy —— —' 
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BOYS DONT DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of ‘‘3-in-One”’ 

makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools— work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIB Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


FREE 
FARMS 


Soil and climate unexcelled. 
churches conv 
are annually making their "homes in this 




















In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


‘Saco and 











f_ Americans 


LYON & HEALY. 

















“SPORTSMAN’S DOPE.” 


EVERY ADMIRER AND PLAYER OF BASEBALL, 
a ——" ss and every boxer, wrestler. 
, and eve rp ainlcte should 





Me > TANGLEFOOT 
FLY PAPER 


IS SANITARY AND 
SAFE. Poison papers 
and liquids are danger- 
ous and cause dead 
flies to fall in the food. 


= 5 ee ee Rte 2 ee 
FOR MEN —————— 





An air gun that will shoot 

. through one-half inch pine easily. 

Many times more powerful than spring 

guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
rock drills, etc.’ 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 30 
cents). Practical for small game. 37 inches - Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes Sonn. Fully Guaran‘ . Sold by 
dealers everywhere. If your ler does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Kocky Mountains on ae $2.50. 
Bone $3.00. ircular free. 







Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2004 Frisco Bldg. , 8t. Louis, Mo. 





ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to - D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





‘ bines the \ 
virtues of ff 


pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 


uate of either. 

|} cleanses and polishes the 

|. teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 

| fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, |} 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. | 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient | 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all jf 
i} druggists —or sent direct. \| 


| C. H. STRONG 6 co.. CHICAGO 








SPENCERIAN 


7 STEEL PENS \ 


The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 
Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 “yy penhoiders for 10 cents, 
PEN CO., Broadway, New York 


Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the we out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
erous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
fure Food Law, and the refusal = Ereputsbie 
pocemee’ to puat questionable and adver- 
ments, The ethod for ‘Ast hima and 


poe ks 2 OP. itsownand as theone 
Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


dorsed fro = Sapeal covert Oty ee jh: ni > 
01 m perso ence minis- 
ters, lawyers and people of high and az degree all 
over the country. us show you our proofs that 
and -Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
r how seve! can be cured to jo stay cured. 
book and blank for Free 
Examination by ik for Bulletin Y¥-123. 
Correspondence and ~ ews investigation invited. 
Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 





te that, Miss Barlow told her, had Ww, @ 
a while . , got into the papers, it may cer- 
tainly be again. It ccnetnet Miss Barlow’s 
first 1 oe ties to lite 
she sent to the Conn ieouane 
her teens. She awaited the editor’s reply with 
girlish eagerness. When it came it was a shock: 

“T have no use for — ay verses.” 

She was, naturally, mortified and hurt. A plain 
rejection ‘would have been bad enough; one 
worded so scornfully was sheer, unnecessary cru- 
elty. She endured her misery in solitude for a 
while,—her family knew not —, be her literary 
venture, —but her feelings becam aA 4 for 
her. She confessed, and demanded s ae y. 

But when she showed the eee, ° = Spraviing 
editorial meregyeaite, read with re calmness 
and with the whole family to interpret, took on 
a surprisingly different dignifieanse. He had 
written : 

“T hope to use your pretty verses.” 





* ¢ 


SAVED BY SHEER PLUCK. 


HE Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, for nearly fifty 
_& years pastor of the Asylum Hill Congrega- 
tional Church in Hartford, saw three years of serv- 
ice in the Civil War as chaplain of the 7ist New 
York Regiment. In the course of his service, Mr. 
Twichell’s experiences were of course many and 
varied; one of them, of a serio-comic nature, has 
been recently made public by the New York Sun. 


After a certain iL t, the surgeon told the chap- 
lain that one ellow was quite beyond hope. 
The chaplain pened over the dying soldier. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” he began in a voice of 
deep emotion, “you are very badly wounded, and 
if you have an ng to say or any word that you 
want sent to to your family, tell me now.” 

The poo llow understood. “My inside coat 
pocket,” Phe breathed, painfully. 

The e chaplain felt a ‘Poeketbook there, and took 
it ou hat what you wan 

Yes, ” was the faint r a pen it.” 

“Here is a ten-dollar bill. Ie Pinat what you 
"Ws 

“What shall I do with it?” 

Then the soldier, in a whisper: 
that I don’t die.” 

And he did not. 


“Bet you that 


HER DOUBTS RESOLVED. 


HE steamer was approaching the Pirzeus, and 
the passengers, gathered along the rail, were 
exclaiming over the beauty of the distant Greek 
mountains, gleaming and sparkling in the sunshine. 


Presently one of Hf ladies detached herself from 
the group at the rail and addressed =e captain, 
who was walking up and down the dec 

“Captain,” she asked, ‘“‘what is that Washo stuff 
on the hills over there?” 

“That is snow, madam,” answered the captain. 

“T thought it was,” said the lady, “‘but I under- 
stood a gentleman to say that it was grease. 


® ¢€ 


“CLOSE BYING.” 


OING to market” is not an obsolete practise 
in England, or this bit from the Yorkshire 
Post would have no point: 


Mrs. Prentice—How do you manage to have such 
delicious beef? 

Mrs. Buywell—I select a good, honest butcher, 
one then stand b him. 
rs. Prentice—You mean that you give him all 
your r trade? 

uywell—No. I mean that I stand by him 

while he is cutting the meat! 
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A Card 


Companion subscribers who wish to 

secure the Premiums and Rewards for 

Perseverance we offered in The Youth’s 

Companion of October 19th will please 

note that these Offers are sa// in force. 
OUR REWARDS FOR PERSEVERANCE 


CAN BE OBTAINED ANY TIME 
BEFORE /JUZY 1st. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFERS REMAIN OPEN 
UNTIL OCTOBER 15th. 


There is ample time, therefore, before 
these’ dates to secure as many of these 
Rewards and Premiums as you may desire. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Publishers 
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The Pinkham’s Corner Meeting- House 
Nwn the minister BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


and helplessly to an} 
awful ‘fate, when sud- | 
denly he realized that | 
his progress was 
stopped. Opening his | 
eyes, he looked cau-| 
tiously about him. He 
was clear down to the 
edge of the roof, and | 
the meeting-house real- his toes had caught in | 
ly needs new shingles the wooden gutter that 
or paint or any extensive repairs at present,’’ |ran along the eaves. Slowly his scattered 
he said. ‘‘Anyway, it does not need remodel- | senses returned, but he dared not move lest | 
ing or fancy trimmings, like a steeple or porch. | the old gutter might give way beneath the | 
If any of this proposed fixing-up is done now, pressure. 
it will be done without my consent and without Thus far, with the self-reliant instinct of a 
my money.’’ |man who had always fought his own way, | 

There was an uneasy stirring among the | he had not shouted for help. Now he raised 
twoscere men and women present at the meet-"| his voice. Again and again he shouted, but 
ing. Deacon Walton was the most affluent | he realized there was small chance of his being 
citizen of Pinkham’s Corner. The minister | heard. He dared not lift his face far from the | 
fidgeted nervously; he had modestly set forth | roof, and so his voice could hardly carry to | 
a hope that he and the more daring spirits the house, which was on the other side of the 
of the Ladies’ Aid had been fostering. ‘There | barn and across the road. His son had gone | 
could be no prospect of success with Deacon | to town, and would not be back till night. | 
Walton opposing the plan and withholding | Some passing neighbor might hear him, but 


stopped speaking ».€3 
there was a long 
and somewhat uncom- 
fortable silence in the 
vestry. Deacon Walton 
slowly rose and cleared 
his throat. 
**T cannot agree that 
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financial aid. | 
Mrs. Tinker rose. ‘‘It may not be becoming 
for any of us women to say anything after 





THERE WAS A SHEER 
FALL OF THIRTY FEET 
TO THE GROUND 
BELOW. 


what Deacon Walton has said,’’ she began, in 
sarcastic tones. ‘‘But this meeting-house is a 
disgrace, with the plastering yellow from the 
water leaking through, and the cushions frayed 
and the paint worn off. It will soon need a 
Steeple so that people can tell it from a barn. 
The Ladies’ Aid has saved fifty dollars from 
the suppers, and that is a beginning. If the 
men of this neighborhood haven’t gumption 
enough and religion enough to do the rest, 
we had better shut up shop and call ourselves 
heathen. ’? 

Deacon Walton, upon whom all eyes were 
fixed expectantly, removed his gaze from the 
ceiling, picked up his hat, and walked from 
the room. 

There seemed little occasion for further dis- 
cussion. The conspiracy to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the deacon was plainly a failure, 
and soon after his departure the meeting broke 
up. 

It was the middle of the haying season, but 
as the next day was lowering, Deacon Walton 
devoted it to doing chores round his premises. 
One task was the patching up of the south roof 
of the lower barn. Carefully working his way 
along the steep roof upon a ladder with hooks 
that clung to the ridge-pole, he kept busy at 
the task for several hours. 

When the last leaky spot had been covered 
with a new shingle, he clambered astride the 
weather-boards and peered down the north 
pitch of the roof. A few feet below him he 
discerned one spot where a shingle or two had 
worked loose. Holding to the ridge-pole with 
one hand, while with the other he adjusted a 
shingle, he made his way over to that side. 
Then, taking the hammer from his pocket and 
a nail from his mouth, he started to fasten the 
new shingle in place. 

The effort was too much for the insecure 
hold that his left hand had upon the ridge-pole 
above him. Suddenly his fingers slipped and 
he began to slide gently down the roof. Drop- 
ping his hammer, he tried frantically to regain 
his grip, but the ridge-pole was now a foot or 
two beyond his reach and fast receding. With 
fingers and feet he fought desperately to stop 
his downward progress. The slippery shingles 
afforded no hold, and his struggle hastened 
more than it retarded his descent toward the 
eaves. Beyond them there was a sheer fall 
of thirty feet to the ground below. 

Flat on his face, with arms and legs out- 
Stretched, Deacon Walton was sliding dumbly 


| hay that his son had backed part way through 


he felt that he could not long stand the strain | 
of his position, even if the gutter did not give | 
| way. In the next few moments, between his | 
shouts and his fragments of | 
prayer, Deacon Walton did the | 
thinking that, tradition tells us, 
is always done by drowning | 
men, or others in extreme peril. | 
Through his memory flashed | 
many scenes, and with special 
vividness that of the evening | 
before in the vestry of the old | 
meeting-house. 

He knew that he could see the | 
meeting-house if he only dared | 
to turn his head a little, and | 
somehow he felt that it was | 
looking across the fields at him. 

The strain of his position was | 
beginning to tell. His limbs 
were trembling, and his heart | 
stood still at the realization that 
his toes were likely to slip at any 
moment from their uncertain 
hold. Numbness stole over him, 
and his eyes closed, while his 
bleeding fingers kept trying in 
vain to clutch the shingles. His 
shouts ceased. 

Then, with a final convulsive 
struggle, the last atom of | 
strength left his limbs, his hold | 
relaxed, and he slipped down- | 
ward over the eaves—downward, | 
not to the ground, but a few 
feet to the soft top of a load of 





| the big doors while working in the main floor 
| earlier in the day. There Deacon Walton lay 
a long time, half-crying and half-laughing, 
before his strength returned so that he could 
clamber in safety to the ground. 

On the following Sunday morning, instead 
of giving out the opening hymn, the minister 
| stepped to the side of the pulpit, and said in 
|a voice tremulous with gladness, ‘‘My dear | 
friends, I have a message of great joy for you 
to-day. Since our meeting last Wednesday 
evening, a friend, whose identity I am forbid- 
| den to disclose, has placed in my hands one 
| thousand dollars for the repair of this church. 

The sum is ample for the realization of our 
| highest hopes in this matter. Let us make 
| this service one of thanksgiving to God for 
| His goodness. ’’ 

* © 








| PROPOSED BY ACCIDENT. 


| R. Spooner, the Oxford clergyman who 
is famous for those humorous mis- 
placements of initial consonants that 
have become known as ‘*Spoonerisms,’’ is said 

to have owed his marriage to a characteristic 
| slip of his tongue. 

He was very shy, and would never have had 
| the courage to ask a woman to be his wife; 
‘but it is related of him that one afternoon, 
| among some friends, he was requested to ask 
| one of the ladies present to make tea. He did 
| so, but he blundered,—as usual,— and said, 

‘*Will you take me?’’ 
Blushing, she took him; and so he blundered 
into a happy marriage. 


AN ACCEPTED INVITATION. 


HE Austrian humorous writer of the 
ji nineteenth century, M. G. Saphir, was 
as ready with his tongue as with his 
pen, as the following anecdote will show. 
Among his friends was a Madame Liimmel, who 
was renowned for her stinginess. Although 
she loved to have people of culture at her 
table, she would not open her purse enough to 
make that table attractive. 
Once, after a particularly poor and scanty 
dinner, Madame Limmel asked her guest: 
| ‘*And when, my dear Saphir, would you 
| dine with me again?’’ 
| Saphir heaved a hungry sigh. 





** At once.’’ 








The following letter is 
only one of many which 
we are constantly re- 
ceiving expressing sat- 
istaction with our work 


LEWANDOS April 12 1912 


Dear Sirs With real satisfaction 
I send you check for enclosed bill 
During the past nine months you 
have cleansed and dyed for me four 
or five suits (woolen linen and 
pongee) several silk gowns and several long coats and every piece 
has been absolutely perfect The most critical could find no fault par- 
ticularly with the last article a most elaborate lingerie dress which 
looks rather better than new so beautifully is it dyed and pressed 

Your work is most satisfactory 

Yours truly 


LEWANDOS 


Americas Greatest Cleansers & Dyers Established almost a hundred years 
Fine Cleansing of Gowns Household Furnishings Blankets Curtains Clothes Gloves Laces 


BOSTON (DOWN TOWN) 17 Temple Place HARTFORD CONN 50 Asylum Street 
BOSTON (BACK BAY) 284 Boylston Street SPRINGFIELD MASS 15 Harrison Avenue 
BOSTON (HIGHLANDS) 2206 Washington Street PROVIDENCE RI 125 Mathewson Street 
NEW YORK CITY 557 Fifth Avenue NEWPORT RI 231 Thames Street 
PHILADELPHIA PA 1633 Chestnut Street CAMBRIDGE MASS 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
WASHINGTON DC 1335 G Street NW LYNN MASS 70 Market Street 

ROCHESTER NY 49 Clinton Avenue South SALEM MASS 187 Essex Street 

ALBANY NY 75 North Pearl Street WORCESTER MASS 3 Pleasant Street 
BRIDGEPORT CONN 213 State Street WATERTOWN MASS 1 Galen Street 

NEW HAVEN CONN 123 Church Street PORTLAND ME 634 Congress Street 


Bundles called for and delivered by our own teams and motors 
Telephones in all shops 




















“You Can Rely on Lewandos” 



















It serves the two- 
fold purpose of 
Couch and Bed. 


OUR HOME will never be quite complete until you we 
Y a Climax Couch Bed. No other piece of furniture combines 
so much convenience and comfort. During the daytime it 
makes an artistic divan; at night a touch of the foot on a lever 
transforms it into a full-sized bed. STEEL frame, wire fabric and 
coiled springs give the Climax Couch great strength. It will 
support any human weight, without sagging or bending. The 
extended surface is perfectly level, and the sections of the hinged 
mattress of equal thickness. 
EXAMINE Climax Couches before buying any other make. 
Any furniture store can get them for you. WRITE to the 


makers for an illustrated booklet fully describing the Climax 
Couch. We will ship direct where there is no dealer. 


U.S. SPRING BED CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ULL IBABBBAABAA 


EAUTIFUL For the observance of the 
SILK FLAG Pledge of Allegiance 


FURNISHED AT LESS THAN COST 


To encourage the adoption of this patriotic exercise in every school- 
room throughout the land, a Silk Flag, 24 x 36 inches, will be furnished 
by us at less than cost. The best way to get this Flag for your school 
is to let the scholars themselves raise the money by selling forty of our 
Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. These Certificates, with 
full details of the plan, furnished free. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mantels 


This is a sample of the 20 
different styles of beautiful 
Mantels that we manufac- 
ture. It is appropriate for 
almost any room in the 
house, and suitable for many 
different styles of finish. 
With architects and builders 
this Mantel is very popular, 
and house owners are always 
pleased with it. Has beveled 
glass and fluted columns, 
and is just as beautiful in 
reality as in this picture. 


Price $12.60 


Hardwood Flooring 
One of Our Specialties 


Note the peculiar tongue and groove of 
this Flooring. It is our own special cut, 
and is patented. Notice the ample nailing 
surface provided in the tongue; can be 


. ? 


firmly nailed without danger of splitting. 
Note the slanting tongue and groove, in- 
suring a perfect, tight fit, and when it’s 
laid it’s locked. This Flooring matches so 
perfectly that it requires almost no sur- 
facing after laying. Only 3-8 in. thick, yet by 
our special-process of matching, it has the 
strength of a 7-8 in. floor. Can be laid in 
any room without removing old floor. The 
slight difference in thickness is not noticed 
when entering or leaving the room. 








Prices Per Thousand Ft. 
3-8 in. thick, 2 in. face 


Quartered Oak $78.00 
Plain Oak ; 58.00 
Red Birch 58.00 
White Maple . 50.00 
Clear Birch 40.00 


See our Catalogue Prices on %-in. 
Hardwood Flooring. 


Colonial 
Columns 


The best Columns that 
money can buy. Complete 
with cap and base. §8-in. 
Columns, as per illustration, 


Only $2.10 


Utility Wall Board 


Reduces cost and saves a 
month’s time in building. 
Better and less expensive 
than lath and plaster. Any 
one can put iton. Beautiful 
paneled effects for walls and 
ceilings. Nails direct to 
studding, so requires no 
lath. Can be painted, pa- 
pered, stained, or left the 
natural dark brown tint. One 
of the most practical, pleas- 
ing, inexpensive building 
materials ever known. 


Per Thousand Sq. Ft. 
$24.25 
In lots of 5,000 ft. 




















complete supply of materials. 


Our great catalogue, just ready, will be a revelation to you, and will prove of 
absorbing interest if you contemplate building. Just as samples of what we can 
do, we show here a few items from our catalogue, with descriptions and prices. 
Look them over, read every word on this page, and then send at once for our big 
Every man contemplates building a house some time, and perhaps 
you will build sooner than you expect when you see what we can do for you at 


catalogue, free. 
wholesale direct from the mill. 


Shingles 


Immense stock of all kinds and 
grades. Can ship at moment’s notice. 
As a clue to our low prices on Shin- 
gles, consider this: 


XXX Special 
New Brunswick Cedar, 
Per Thousand, $1.90 


Windows 


Regular sizes carried in stock to 
meet any requirements. Special sizes 
to order. Best quality glass. Safe 
delivery guaranteed anywhere. 


90 cents 


buys a 4-light Window that cannot be 
equaled for the price. 








Window 
Screens 





Mortised together, 
strong and dura- 
ble, painted dark 
green, best quality 
black wire cloth. 
Screens made to 
run on a_ bead 
nailed on the ledge 
of outside casing, 
or blind stop. Such 
Screens retail at 
$1.00. Our price 


























60 cents 
a 

A Door 

A Screens 
i 7-8 in. Walnut 


Stain Stock, 4-in. 
stiles. Best qual- 
ity black wire 
cloth. 

2. ft. 6 x 6 ft. 6, 


Only 90c. 





eboney aaa to build a house, cottage, bungalow, barn, garage, camp, 

etc., at an immense saving in cost. 
lumber as we do, and having our own mills in which to do all our own mill work, 
and make everything that enters into a building, we can furnish complete mate- 
rials for anything you want to build, at a great saving over the prices you would 
have to pay in buying different supplies separately. 
find it an immense advantage to send us the list of material wanted for houses, 
cottages, bungalows, etc., that they are planning to build, and let us furnish the 
Situated as we are, in Fitchburg, right in the 
heart of New England, we can guarantee prompt delivery and a tremendous sa- 
ving in both time and freight rates over supplies shipped from more distant points. 


Clapboards 


British Columbia Spruce, 
California Redwood, and Red 
Cedar. Strictly clear, butted 
square and well-made. See 
our great catalogue for surprise 
prices. 


Novelty Siding 


SPRUCE, sound knotted, air- 
dried stock. Lengths 12, 14 
and 16 ft. Dressed 2 sides. 
Makes a tight, artistic, weather- 
proof outside wall. Suitable for 
any building. 


Price per Thousand 


$28.00 

ARKANSAS PINE, 
kiln-dried, 12, 14 
and 16 ft. Practi- 


cally clear stock. 
Free from all de- 
fects. Will take 
paint readily, or 
can be finished on 





Our guaranteed ready Roof- 
ing makesa roof that surpasses 
shingles in du- 


rability, and is 
absolutely _fire- 
; ‘ proof. In repair 


work can be laid 
F ‘| directly over old 
shingles, if de- 
sired. Each roll 


y 4 contains ce- 
PREPARED} ment, nails and 
instructions for 

ROOFING | laying. Makes 

4 a superior roof 


at lower cost 
than any other 
roofing material 














Alaska one-ply Roofing, 95c. per square 100 ft. 
“ two-p y “ $l .25 “ “ “ “ 
three-ply “ 1 50 “ “ “ “ 


known. 


“ 


Handling such large quantities of 


Contractors and carpenters 





2-Panel Birch Veneer 
Doors, 2 ft. x 6 ft. to 
2 ft. 8 x 6 ft. 8, 1 3-8in. 





G U, A R A N TE E Should you find that anything you gurls from us 


is not just as we claim, return it to us, and we will 








refund your money without argument or controversy. Express or freight charges 
allowed on anything returned. We satisfy everybody or make good. 











Building Materials 
At Wholesale 


Direct from the Manufacturers to You 


quod 
epeyerr 





Craftsman 
Doors 


Beautiful Red Oak 
Doors with art lights of 
beveled glass. Twelve dif- 
ferent styles. Add beauty 
and charm to any house. 

This beautiful 8- light 
Door, 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 
8 in. x 1 3-4in., 


Only $9.00 





Splendid 5-Panel Birch 


Doors in all sizes. Sam- 


the wood. thick. Size 2 ft.6x6 Pile bargain, 2 ft. 6 in. x 
Price per ft. 6, 1 3-8 in., 6 ft. 6in., 1 3-8 in., 
Thousand Only $2.50 Only $2.26 

Sq. Ft. Large stock of first quality Doors of all sizes in 
$32.00 redwood, fir, cypress, etc., at prices that defy com- 
” petition by anybody, anywhere. 
Roofin 
& Tents 


Made from new 8:-oz. duck 


$8.00 





Send for price list of other sizes, also 
special bargains on slightly used Tents. 





Canvas Canoes 


Send for prices and see how much you 
save buying direct from manufacturer. 
All sizes. 


Send us your lumber list. We offer New England 
buyers a source of supply for every building re- 
quirement at an actual saving of from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent. We have customers in every localily. 
Ask any of them about our methods, our low prices, 
our prompt shipments, etc. Write to-day for our 
big catalogue, free. Do not order any building mate- 
rial until you get this book. Every page a surprise 
New ideas and information gained from its pages 
will make you a substantial saving on the cost o! 
any building you put up, repair or remodel. 


| The Webber Lumber & Supply Co., 400 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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